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Behind the By-Lines 


The leading article this issue One 
Step Toward Peace Earl James Mc- 
Grath, United States Commissioner 
Education. The author urges the study 
foreign language the elementary schools 
means better understanding. the 
United States the study foreign language 
the lower grades has been the decline, 
quite contrast with the situation Euro- 
pean countries where much more emphasis 
placed learning least second lan- 
guage supplement the mother tongue. 

Education Today timely 
appraisal the value the progressive edu- 
cation movement the light its contribu- 
tion education now, whether called 
name, “Progressive” not. The author 
Frederick Redefer, Professor Educa- 
tion New York University. Professor 
Redefer was formerly director the 
Progressive Education Association, and was 
for eight years the executive secretary 
the Association. 

Ordway Tead, who has been regu- 
Forum, the author Per- 
sonnel and Teaching Functions College. 
time when there great specializa- 
tion educational affairs and functions and 
functionaries too often their own ways 
independently each other the time ripe 
for consideration topics such Dr. 
discusses. Dr. Tead Chairman the 
Board Higher Education, New York 
City. 

new project the University 
nois, set distinctively field now being 
emphasized, described The Institute for 
Research Exceptional Children the 
University The authors are 
Samuel Kirk and Willard Spald- 
ing who will responsible for the fashion- 
ing the program the newly-created In- 
stitute and its administration. Professor Kirk 
the Director the Institute. His publi- 


cations include “Educating the Retarded 
Child” (1951), and “Teaching Reading 
Slow Learning Children,” (1940). 
Dean Spalding, the College Educa- 
tion, member Kappa Delta who 
interested furthering democratic adminis- 
tration and intelligent designing public 
education. 

the January issue printed article 
“Time Retire” which attacked the no- 
tion and practice uniform retirement 
age for members the teaching profession. 
this issue will found article, Re- 
Time, which presents opposing 
view. The author Hanor Webb, Pro- 
fessor Science Education George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, retire. Since 
1936 has been editor Science Educa- 
tion, and, for seven years, was Secretary 
the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. member Kappa Delta Pi. 

The Future the Junior College will 
read with interest public school and 
college administrators, particularly because 
the conclusions reached are variance with 
most other presentations. The article came 
from Francis Horn, Executive Secretary 
the Association Higher Education, 
who this year Visiting Professor Edu- 
cation The Johns Hopkins University. 
was formerly the administrative head 
junior college which now senior col- 
lege. has been frequent contributor 
professional journals. 

Democratic Leadership article 
Russell Cassel, Assistant Professor 
Education, San Diego State College and 
clinical psychologist. Major Cassel Editor 
the Bulletin the Air 
Command, Scott A.F.B., 

June Hyer, chairman the Department 
General Social Science and Associate 
Professor International Education, the 
University Texas, takes the subject 

(Continued page 504) 
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One Step Toward Peace 


American people want peace. 

The schools America should 
help the people achieve that goal. 
Teachers, such those invited join 
the honor society Kappa Delta Pi, 
will want assess regularly what they 
are doing reach that objective. 

totalitarian government decisions 
foreign policy are made leaders 
often totally divorced from the thinking 
and the attitudes the people. you 
wanted find out what the foreign 
policy Germany was under Hitler all 
you had was ask him, someone 
has said. But democracy such the 
United States foreign policy made 
all the people, least all the thought- 
ful people. the democratic nations, 
especially those with high educational 
standards, the responsibility for making 
foreign policy and determining inter- 
national relations more and more be- 
ing placed directly upon the citizens 
themselves. This should be. 
Foreign policy affects everyone 


389 


many ways. just one international 
program, that the Mutual Security 
Agency, much money was spent 
one year was spent the entire 
operation the public educational 
system the United States the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school 
levels. The Mutual Security Agency, 
existence only couple years, spent 
between six and one-half and seven and 
one-half billion dollars. International 
policy affects each one personally. 
may call the armed service the man 
the house; may call the children 
you have taught will teach. 
proper that the school should prepare 
our citizens for the larger responsibilities 
being imposed them our com- 
mitments the international field. 
Some experiences which have had 
Commissioner Education have 
led feel particularly that the 
American schools can make further 
contribution winning the peace the 
early teaching foreign languages. 
the representative the United States 
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have attended international meetings 
where American representatives were 
handicapped the lack facility 
the language the people with whom 
were dealing. noticed the difference 
made when person was able talk 
the representative another culture 
his own tongue. The fact that one 
cared enough learn another’s lan- 
guage changed his mind set toward you. 
May 1952, out that experience 
read paper meeting the Central 
State Modern Language Teachers As- 
sociation St. Louis, proposing that 
present conditions indicated the ad- 
visability making instruction 
foreign languages more generally avail- 
ble American schools. suggested 
that observation education other 
countries indicated that such teaching 
the foreign languages should begin 
least the middle grades the ele- 
mentary school. The response that 
speech has been intense. The suggestions 
were picked and commented upon 
educators and laymen the press all 
over the country. The large volume 
interest which ensued led the Office 
Education sponsor “Conference 
the Role Foreign Languages 
American Schools” January, 1953. 
that conference came some 350 people 
their own expense. They included 
administrators, elementary school spe- 
cialists, language teachers, parents, 
representatives business and Govern- 
ment, and persons other fields who 
recognized the need for extending op- 
portunities for language study chil- 
dren elementary school age. The 
announced purpose the meeting was 
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inquire whether and how foreign 
language study may introduced 
elementary schools voluntary basis. 

Such approach already being 
made the teaching language 
the elementary schools many places 
the United States the following 
Christi, Texas, reveal: 


has always been very clear 
the Corpus Christi Schools that language 
the greatest barrier understanding, 
that kind word calls for kind word, 
that were ever going establish the 
proper relationships with Latin America and 
Latin Americans, would necessary that 
learn their language and that they 
learn ours. 

“Tt was this idea that our Spanish 
program was started September 1940. 
from the beginning built upon the 
idea that our Spanish program was 
program language well one 
understanding. Spanish required our 
schools grades through 

start with speaking. The be- 
ginning children the third grade are 
taught such phrases 
‘Buenas ‘Como esta usted?’, ‘Muy 
‘Gracias,’ and other com- 
mon expressions. They learn ask ques- 
tions using ‘Como dice espanol?’ 
and ‘Como dice They learn 
answer ‘Si’ and ‘No.’ 

steps follow are pronunciation, 
learning meanings like ‘Como 
“house” espanol?’ ‘Como 
dice “casa” Then 
after the meanings were transferred from 
one language the other, sentences were 
made. Simple, easy sentences like ‘La casa 
grande,’ ‘La casa ‘La casa 
blanca’ and many others. The last step 
questions and answers such ‘Le gusta 
casa?’, ‘Si, gusta mucho,’ ‘Si, 
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gusta mucho porque muy depend- 
ing the particular class and the ability 
the individual child. The children ask ques- 
tions among themselves and encourage 
them think for themselves and say what 
they want regardless whether 
direct relation the topics being discussed 
not. Naturally the teacher guides the 
class and tries use normal restraint; 
that the children will stay within some 
limits the class. 

“Beginning with the sixth grade, most 
classes use notebooks and keep more 
less permanent record. Beginning with 
the sixth grade have some grammar, 
singular and plural nouns, adjectives 
and verbs. use rules agreement and 
have limited study verb conjugation. 
present only the first and second per- 
sons, singular and plural. use only the 
‘usted’ form and try simplify the gram- 
matical study every way can. the 
time the children reach the ninth grade, 
which the first grade where Spanish 
optional, they have good pronunciation, fine 
comprehension, and reading ability. Last 
year, the tenth year our program, hun- 
dreds boys and girls were speaking Span- 
ish readily English, proving the point 
that time all Americans can become 
bilingual, conjunction with our 
Spanish classes the schools have 
Pan American club each school where the 
boys and girls learn about the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, their people, way life, ideas, 
and history. believe the Spanish 
program leading the important goal 
world fellowship and harmonious asso- 


The more common languages being 
currently taught the elementary 
schools are Spanish and French, with 
German and Italian next. 

Leon Mones writes from Cleveland 
that the schools should encourage the 
teaching living community languages. 
“Polish, Ukrainian, Russian, Hebrew, 
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and Portuguese should taught 
schools centered such ethnic com- 
munities.” 

From the Andover Central Elemen- 
tary School, Grade III taught 
James Grew, diary report the be- 
ginnings with these third grade pupils 
comes follows: 


Monday, October Began giving 
them their French names; Then taught 

Tuesday, October numbers well 
retained. New words: 10, crayon, 
livre, bonjour, revoir. Followed such 
instructions as: levez-vous, comptez, as- 
seyez-vous, allez tableau, ecrivez. Miss 
Barrett visited. 

Thursday, October Past words well 
retained. New words: craie, gomme, 
tableau noir (latter difficult). Very good 
following directions. Only few caught 
“etes-vous garcon, etes-vous une 
Most repeated question. 

Friday, October 10. Good retention; 
more inclined answer question than 
repeat it. Good doing things. New 
words: professeur, pupitre, chaise, 
pendule, 11, 12, merci, Trouble between 
and une. Asked learn how tell 
time. 

Tuesday, October 14. All words well 
retained; great enthusiasm; still having 
trouble answering out direct 
prelude telling time. 

Thursday, October 16. Past words well 
retained. Learned hours from une heure 
midi. Very few said “douze heures.” Mon- 
trez-moi led their repeating the question 
rather than using voila. Less trouble how- 
ever getting out non from direct 
question. Good following commands. 


What language should taught? 
One discussion group the recent Con- 
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ference the Role Languages 
answered this question follows: 


“In some cases, the ethnic composition 
the community would factor; 
other cases, local interests and the avail- 
ability teachers. survey community 
resources and interests should made 
decide the language languages 
taught. this survey consideration should 
given the less familiar languages 
importance Nation. Any language 
that fulfills the following requirements 
might considered appropriate; (1) 
should key important living 
culture and civilization. (2) should offer 
the child opportunity understand the 
nature language communication’s 
system and appreciate the relativity 
language symbols. (3) should 


strategic importance our country.” 


This committee went say that 
there was agreement this group that 
conversational approach was the best 
for the elementary school age, with in- 
struction reading postponed until 
later grades. 

The conference also discussed the psy- 
chological problems involved the 
early study foreign tongue. Con- 
cerning the child from six years age 
twelve years, Nicholas Hobbs the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
told the conference: 


“The child from six twelve 
becoming more social being. wants 
talk with other children and adults 
share things and ideas and feelings with 
them. wants test out his self, his 
growing independence. favorable cir- 
cumstances, stakes out the whole world 
his domain, and indeed, TV, the com- 
ics, and the toys Christmas are reliable in- 
dicators, does not feel bound our finite 
planet. His horizons are unlimited, and 
communication his most exciting business. 
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There seems reason why cannot 
collect and use and proud words and 
ideas French and Spanish— collects 
and makes part himself coins and stamps 
and bird nests and batting averages. 

Intelligence accounts for approxi- 
mately one-fourth the factors involved 
language learning. This leaves three- 
fourths the factors unaccounted for. Dif- 
ference pitch discrimination, rhythm, 
visual and auditory preferences learning, 
and motor skills may well make part 
the remaining three-fourths. However, 
seems likely that the major portion 
the factors unaccounted for intelligence 
motivation, the sustained eagerness with 
which the child approaches the language 
termine when second languages should 
taught, must assess the strength 
motivation different ages. 

children find words fascinating, 
and strange languages engrossing com- 
mon observation. colleague mine from 
the Cherokee country North Carolina 
tells his delight child learning Indian 
words use his talking with other 
children. Another amusing and yet think 
valid indicator children’s interest lan- 
guages that they don’t know 
language’ they often make one up! 
popular writer the New York Times 
1944 estimated that 10,000,000 American 
children under twelve use had used one 
the many so-called ‘secret languages,’ 
such ‘pig Latin,’ ‘double Dutch,’ etc. 
earlier investigator noted that 
ing’ secret languages started around five 
six years, reached peak thirteen, and 
declined rapidly after seventeen eighteen. 
Instructions second language the 
elementary grades may capitalize 
widespread interest. 

there should broadcasts, 
simple French, proceedings the United 
Nations. Perhaps should have some 
junior Fulbright fellowships. might 
even enlist the aid the space cadets and 
Roy Rogers might encouraged ex- 
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pand his vocabulary beyond amigo, hombre, 
and adios, which every child neigh- 
borhood now uses with pride.” 


Experimentation the teaching 
foreign languages the elementary 
schools has been 
pendently great many places. 
one virtue our American system that 
each school has great deal freedom. 
makes 
available experience upon which 
may now build more general program. 
The conference produced some interest- 
ing facts about local practices. Figures 
collected for the conference show that 
the third and fourth grades are most fre- 
quently mentioned starting points for 
language learning, fifteen and seven- 
teen places respectively. The languages 
taught begin the kindergarten 
four places, with grade one seven 
places, grade two four, grade 
five twelve places, grade six 
four, grade seven thirteen places, 
and grade eight two. The use 
text reported nineteen places; 
twenty-six places report the use one 
more texts, and two report that they use 
published texts but have constructed 
their own materials. places where the 
text used, the aim seems the de- 
velopment aural-oral skills. Pro- 
nunciation learned chiefly through 
imitation the teacher model, 
the learning the foreign versions 
their own and other children’s names, 
rhymes, songs, and practice with num- 
bers. Vocabulary taught without the 
interposition English association 
the foreign word 
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objects, persons, and activities. All learn- 
through conversations which children 
talk about things immediate personal 
concern themselves, dialogues 
natural situations. Often the language 
used informally during the course 
the day for giving routine classroom 
lems, telling time giving dates, 
connection with study about foreign 
countries, and the use common 
courtesy expressions. Much use made 
matches, games, other play activities, 
and singing. Children learn rapidly that 
which has rhyme and/or rhythm. The 
Los Angeles “Instructional Guide for 
the Teaching Spanish Elementary 
Schools” used several places and 
has served model for guides spe- 
cially prepared meet local conditions 
other places. designed for use 
schools where instruction given all 
children. The Cleveland “Juvenile 
French Course Study, Parts and 
used places where that language 
given gifted children. Programs are 
under way nine States and the District 
Columbia the Eastern Seaboard, 
nine middle western States, and six 
the mountain and Pacific Coast States. 

some places the language offered 
extra-curricular club, activated 
the instigation parents com- 
munity agency; still others the 
initiative individual elementary 
school teachers, high school teachers, 
directors secondary school lan- 
guage departments, school adminis- 
trators, individual professors de- 
partments State colleges education 
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which train teachers for elementary 
schools. some places public interest 
has outrun the profession, that popu- 
lar support for such program exists 
many communities which have not yet 
inaugurated one. some school systems 
teachers learn along with their students 
the grades, with the assistance 
secondary school language teachers, 
local people with language facility, 
audio-visual aids. 

you share our conviction that im- 
proved communications between peoples 
will improve our chances for peace, 
believe you can help the pupils your 
classroom take one step toward peace 
through learning foreign language. 
You can make start this direction 
whether you are teacher ad- 
ministrator. you would like investi- 
gate further the experience other 
systems, write for copy the report 
the Conference the Role 
Foreign Languages American 
Schools. will sent free upon re- 
quest the Office Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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copy the “Tentative Course 
Study for the Teaching Spanish 
Grades III VIII Inclusive” prepared 
for the State Texas 1943 may 
had free upon request Miss Marjorie 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D.C. copy the latest revision 
the “Instructional Guide for Teach- 
ing Spanish the Elementary Schools” 
may secured from the Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
Bulletin 729 the Louisiana State De- 
partment Education Baton Rouge, 
prepared 1952, “French Can En- 
rich Your Elementary School Program, 
Published Report the Teaching 
Louisiana School Systems.” may 
ordered from the Louisiana State De- 
partment Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Also available from Dr. 
Johnston the Office Education 
“Tentative List Teaching and Back- 
ground Materials for Foreign Lan- 
guages the Elementary Schools,” sent 
free upon request while the supply lasts. 


Continent, part the maine; Clod washed away the Sea, 
Mannor they friends thine owne were; mans death dimin- 
esches me, because involved Mankinde; And therefore never 
send know for whom the bell tolls; tolls for Donne, 
early 


Progressive Education Today 


REDEFER 


has happened progressive 


education? Where are the confer- 
ences attended thousands, the maga- 
zines, the educational excitement just 
yesterday? Has its popularity entirely 
vanished? obvious that the wide- 
spread use the phrase “progressive 
education” seems have fallen into 
general disrepute. “Progressive” 
longer carved over the portals school 
entrances nor does appear the ad- 
vertisements school programs. does 
not appear college catalogues nor 
the cover the educational book the 
month. From the statements made 
some educators, one might infer that 
progressive education exerted evil 
influence American education and 
that those who had consorted with had 
better make public confession they 
would retrieve their reputations. That 
“progressive education” descriptive 
phrase might pass 
literature was predicted more than 
decade ago John Dewey. be- 
lieved that the best the movement 
would absorbed into the larger 
American scene. did not foresee that 
some would use whipping post 
associating with the introduction 
communism, atheism, unAmericanism 
and other evils into American schools. 
Dewey had more understanding cul- 
ture and education and had more 
common sense than the current crop 


progressive education witch hunters. 

The status progressive education 
today depends whether you under- 
stand this much misused phrase mean 
specific practice schools, group 
schools educational leaders, philoso- 
phy education undefined move- 
ment within American education. 
not always clear what meaning has been 
accepted writers speakers. Some 
will use the phrase mean one thing 
one time and something else another. 
Sometimes “progressive education” will 
have different meanings the same 
speech, article book. Frederick Lewis 
Allen his currently popular book, 
“The Big Change” which records 
the major changes the United States 
since 1900 characterizes progressive edu- 
cation one time general rebellion 
against the old education. another 
time associates the progressive edu- 
cation movement with 
founded bewildered parents mildly 
touched psychoanalysis and misin- 
terpreting what progressive educators 
really meant. There may partial 
truths what Mr. Allen wrote but such 
concepts are inadequate describe, ex- 
plain write about progressive educa- 
tion the last half century. 

understand the status progres- 
sive education today necessary 
avoid the half concepts, the half under- 
standings that are commonly accepted 
for the whole. There are those who like 
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wrap progressive education one 
thing—a clearly defined movement 
stemming from one source. Such 
monolithic interpretation convenient 
but false. Progressive education had 
one single source, one originator and 
single authority. While John Dewey 
and Francis Parker are often described 
the fathers progressive education, 
this convenient characterization far 
from adequate. The movement sprang 
from the culture, found expression 
educational practices widely separated 
places. There were some who con- 
tributed much progressive education 
whose inspiration stemmed from 
rope rather than from Chicago. 
equally false associate psychoanalysis 
too completely with the birth this edu- 
cational movement. Progressive schools 
were well known before Freud gave his 
first lectures the United States and 
before the subconscious became popular 
parlor talk. While mental hygiene and 
psychoanalysis contributed much the 
movement, they are only part the 
total picture. They were new develop- 
ments the cultural complex that 
found this movement kindred spirits, 
seeking for better answers and the 
courage break with tradition. Some 
the schools famous progressive edu- 
cation pioneers were inspired con- 
siderations health, others because 
religious prejudice and still others had 
social welfare origin. Varied were 
the sources that contributed the be- 
ginnings progressive education 
were the educational programs varied. 
Progressive schools differed. Progres- 
sive educators differed. the early days 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
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tion the founders differed, and some 
were even suspicious the soundness 
others’ viewpoints. There was nothing 
monolithic about progressive education. 


equally false speak pro- 
gressive education were move- 
ment, unified and integrated conspira- 
torial. was not an_ integrated 
movement the beginning nor any- 
time its history. was composed 
independent schools and educators who 
were individuals. Any attempt 
exacting definition regimentation 
practice would have been resisted 
strongly, would have split the move- 
ment into hundred parts. When the 
Progressive Education Association was 
founded, the small group founding 
educators met all one winter effort 
state what were the principles pro- 
gressive education. They did finally pub- 
lish statement—a statement general 
and lacking fundamenta] meanings 
that was later abandoned the As- 
sociation because its inadequacies. Still 
later thirty progressive schools resisted 
efforts test the results their edu 
cational programs because each school 
claimed uniqueness that one meas- 
uring rod adequately covered. They 
vigorously defended their independence 
even their independence choose 
little for experiment they had volun- 
tarily entered. Progressive education 
which grew and developed period 
individualism, was individualistic 
throughout. fitted well into the indi- 
vidualism the capitalistic order and 
was little criticized dangerous until 
capitalism itself was shaky condi- 
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tion. This strain individualism pro- 
gressive education opened weakness 
and defects the movement and among 
its proponents the period when indi- 
vidualism was submerged the war 
effort and cold war psychosis. 

Progressive education frequently 
interpreted complete philosophy 
life and education. While this might 
movement between individuals was 
far from true. Every effort define 
explicitly “progressive education” met 
with splintering that made the defini- 
tion useless except for the writer. Never- 
theless, there were bonds that kept the 
group together group and that 
made the movement distinct some- 
thing. There was spirit about the 
movement that many the members 
felt more strongly than philosophy 
set school practices. During the 
early years, active participants often re- 
ferred others having lacking the 
spirit progressive education. one 
defined what this spirit was. Many felt 
however and spoke it. There was 
youthfulness about the movement, 
freshness—a willingness examine and 
explore. Within the movement, new 
ideas the culture, art expressions, 
new discoveries the sciences man 
and society found audiences ready 
listen and some the audience ready 
try build these exciting new con- 
cepts, ideas and ways expression. 
gave the movement vitality even 
did not give coherence. 

These very characteristics progres- 
sive education not always understood 
current critics, made inevitable that 
what progressive education has been 
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would absorbed into the larger edu- 
cational scene. was not self-confining 
and its spirit was contagious, spreading 
others, joining with others, constantly 
flux, constantly evolving. Carleton 
Washburne, who became educational 
age the midst the progressive edu- 
cation movement advances such broad 
interpretation his recent book “What 
Progressive Education?” defines 
organized effort apply the new find- 
ings the science man and society 
education, classroom methods, 
curriculum organization and school 
and community administration. This 
concept, Washburne wraps 
democratic philosophy. This broad and 
inclusive interpretation would probably 
not acceptable those who identify 
progressive education with 
books, competitive marks report 
cards policy retardation. They 
probably feel that Dr. Washburne 
covered too much territory, included too 
much under the tent progressive edu- 
cation and general made indistin- 
guishable from good education. That 
probably what Washburne intended 
do. There have been straw men both 
sides that progressives and anti-progres- 
sives have enjoyed knocking over. But 
Washburne nearer the truth than his 
critics. His definition and discussion 
progressive education explains its disap- 
pearance distinct and separate move- 
ment and its very real success because 
this very disappearance. 


spite the fact that progressive 
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education longer popular catch 
phrase educational circles, has not 
been torn the roots. part and 
parcel American education and 
evident most every American school 
—not complete and whole—partial but 
good. those rural schools where read- 
ing lessons now have some relation 
reality and child experience, there 
flourishing emphasis the progres- 
sive education movement. the more 
subject-bound schools where teachers 
classrooms make allowances for indi- 
vidual differences learning, interest 
and purpose, progressive education still 
lives. the classrooms the more 
privileged suburban community where 
equipment available and time 
allotted for creative experimentation 
one can see the progeny earlier pro- 
gressive education ideas. There are 
schools the United States today that 
have not profited some degree from 
the progressive education movement. 
Progressive practices are part the 
warp and woof schools—practices that 
once were labelled “progressive edu- 
cation.” 

elementary schools over the 
country one can see many progressive 
education practices. all schools one 
can see some, some schools more than 
others. The attractive classrooms, the 
good human friendly relations between 
teachers and children, the richness the 
learning experiences within the class- 
room the better use books and the in- 
creasing use other tools learning, 
the field trips, the community excursions 
—there progressive education. While 
many practices still may the 


surface and lack depth understand- 
ing, their widespread use, their wide- 
associations make progressive education 
not apart from but part all edu- 
cation. 

the secondary school the situation 
not encouraging although there are 
practices now gaining wider recognition 
that had their origins within the pro- 
gressive education movement. The 
“core curriculum” junior and senior 
high schools direct descendant 
the progressive education movement 
the Thirties. The effort understand 
adolescent needs and build school 
and community program meet these 
needs—whether you call life adjust- 
ment general education whether 
you prefer leave nameless—these 
innovations current educational inter- 
est stem from the progressive education 
movement. education 
movement the college level, traced 
back its sources, would wind and 
out the history the progressive 
education. Similarly, the contemporary 
effort evaluate educational outcomes 
terms objectives has similar be- 
ginnings. Nor the whole “group proc- 
ess” interest devoid progressive edu- 
cation origins and nourishment. 

Nevertheless, must admitted 
that the current scene there are 
former elements missing and there have 
been unfortunate regressions among pro- 
gressive schools and educators. All not 
well with American and the 
public exhibition criticisms made 
persons within and without professional 
circles against progressive education 
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discouraging well unintelligent. 
There have been disappointments and 
failures. The promising start im- 
proving secondary education made 
under the Eight Year Study has all but 
disappeared. Many the schools that 
started out boldly the middle Thirties 
have lost their courage and their pio- 
neering spirit. The area evaluation 
has not made strides forward educa- 
tional circles although there abroad 
quality and quantity 
measurement that progressives always 
felt. What seems most missing 
the educational scene that youthful 
zestful adventuresome spirit 
quently associated with the progressive 
education movement. Courage and bold- 
ness has been replaced caution and 
timidity. Parents are not establishing 
numerous new schools explore new 
frontiers man’s progress but seem 
seeking safety and security the 
tried and traditional. Widely heralded 
educational advances not seem equal 
the problems faced mankind. But 
education alone not fault. 

One the reasons for this state 
that education passing through crisis 
longer adequate for the morals and 
swallowed the group the nation. 
The representative any nation the 
United Nations may have the highest 
moral principles individually but 
finds himself faced with the fact that his 
nation’s principles are bent political 
consideration the international chess 
board power finds himself 
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voting for colonialism when per- 
rationalizes his vote political reason- 
ing. finds himself voting against 
people when should voting against 
government. problem before man- 
kind the creation national moral 
principles because individual principles 
are longer adequate administratively. 
So, too, education. Many progressive 
educators have high moral principles 
but the translation such principles 
into group school principles involves 
difficult There was time 
when the progressive education move- 
ment had many enthusiastic supporters 
who believed they saw education 
the chance reform the world 
small ways. They talked directing 
social change, they dreamt better 
worlds through education. 
flected the desires and the dreams 
nation depression when was neces- 
sustain the spirit. But when the move- 
ment entered the social action field, 
splintering action occurred violent 
proportions. The progressive education 
movement faltered and fell away when 
faced with group social action. The pro- 
gressive education movement 
recovered from this explosion and some 
its critics stopped thinking that 
point. Educators have not solved this 
problem group morals, national 
ethics, international principles. Neither 
has the world. Perhaps, this day awaits 
joint action world and education. 
The present status progressive 
education bound with that 
American They are intimately 
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related for progressive education can not 
destroyed without destroying educa- 
tion itself the American school system. 
This fact some the opponents demo- 
cratic education know. This fact some 
the progressive education witch hunters 
know. This fact some educators are begin- 


educators believe— 
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ning realize. The phrase “progres- 
sive education” may pass out usage. 
But the spirit behind the movement, its 
courage and conviction very much 
needed and must reappear American 
education play any part man’s 
progress. 


That.the purpose education the United States America 
the development each individual for the fullest participation the 


American democratic way life. 


That universal free education must made available and 
all peoples the interests world understanding, citizenship, and 


peace. 


That the American democratic way life may perpetuated— 

Through universal free education fitted the abilities, interests, 
needs each person and the society which lives, and 

Through teaching the individual how free America permits him 
choose and plan his own goals, provides him increasing equality 
opportunity reach these goals, allows him keep the rewards for 
his work, and matches these privileges with serious duties citizenship. 

That the school program should emphasize the worth and dignity 


all essential work. 


That the quality education will determined principally 
the quality the persons who teach. 

That the structure American school systems should adapt- 
able enough meet the educational needs changing society. 

That the total educational experience each individual must 
designed contribute the development effective ethical character. 

That spiritual, social, civic, economic, and vocational competencies 


are important academic literacy. 


—From the Platform the American 
Association School Administrators 


Integrating Personnel and Teaching 
Functions College’ 


Orpway 


education should sensibly take 
place always clear relation the 
comprehensive purpose which colleges 
have view. And shall try 
mindful this requirement stressing 
the student personnel function and the 
ways assuring its best contribution 
the total effort. 

Without elaborating upon basic pur- 
poses shall assume that college 
which the younger members are striv- 
ing attain greater maturity body, 
mind, and spiritual insight. They are 
charged attain greater effectiveness 
their selfhood and their responsible 
relation enlarging community 
their fellow men. They are assimilating 
cultural heritage, relating their 
grasp and contribution their pres- 
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ent society, and hopefully seeking 
learn how that society can molded 
nearer the heart’s desire based 
some defensible body moral values 
and spiritual conviction. 

The college for the fulfillment 
the whole person conceived son 
Man. for realization the person 
rooted his natural humanity and 
his aspiration some Godlike attri- 
butes divinity. 

another language, the work the 
college not subject-centered, nor 
student-centered any narcissistic way, 
but ideally life-centered the 
most profound meaning that phrase. 
centered the pursuit the ulti- 
mate Reality Being. 

Neither shall elaborate upon 
second premise which that contempo- 
rary college experience its every 
aspect far more complicated affair than 
was generation ago. The tensions, 
both internal and social, are multiplied. 
Indeed, the development student per- 
sonnel work has been direct and in- 
evitable response the complexity 
life the young person has confront 
it—and especially while college. And 
primary assignment is, course, 
know the elements that confrontation. 
For they include among the condition- 
ing factors for every student his rela- 
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tions home, relations secondary 
preparation, orientation into college 
educationally, financially, and socially, 
the facing disturbing spiritual and re- 
ligious issues, the exploration voca- 
tional choices, the solicitude for physical 
and mental health, the participation 
student activities, and the provisions for 
personal living. 

Our understanding the precise 
nature our problem will, believe, 
helped momentary glance the 
history and process development 
the personnel approach its prior un- 
folding industry. The lessons from this 
quarter are clear, cogent, and relevant. 

The purpose industrial personnel 
work assure the continuing relation 
the worker the organization 
every conceivable means which will re- 
sult his coming share the purposes 
the organization intelligently and 
sympathetically. Ideally the aim 
bring the desires the individual and 
the aims the agency into approxi- 
mate harmony. The purpose make 
what the individual wants and 
through his organized participation and 
what the agency wants out his efforts 
substantially identical. This ideal aim 
may current practice seem far from 
realized; but confident the 
ultimate expectation for reasons psycho- 
logical, economic, and social. The in- 
dustrial personnel staff charged with 
the responsibility facilitation—facili- 
tating infusion the entire organiza- 
tion with the principles, policies, pro- 
cedures, practices and agreeable human 
relationships, which will together help 
reconcile personal and corporate 
purposes. 


May 


Personnel administration is, more- 
over, only working with some promise 
wholehearted support top manage- 
ment. This requires that top manage- 
ment itself becomes personnel centered 
its dominant thinking. 

Again, personnel policy given ade- 
quate effect only where all individuals 
who direct actual productive operations 
understand, believe and participate 
giving effect the agreed policies and 
procedures. Personnel policies are only 
sound fact they are sincerely 
translated into action every operating 
executive. 

Finally, the coordination personnel 
staff labors with the labors those who 
actually manufacture thus becomes the 
crucial test good management. The 
interdependence here complete, con- 
tinuous, essential; and the necessary 
collaboration involves communication 
high order skill largely person- 
to-person basis. 

The personnel function elaborated 
with staff subdivisions only because 
the inexorable demands the numbers 
dealt with. the old days few 
employees, the manager was his own 
officer; just Mark Hopkins 
could care for all matters affecting the 
boy the other end the log his 
relation Williams College. The size 
the personnel staff has inevitably 
determined the size the institu- 
tion. One may regard this dubious 
outcome; but its logic imperious; and 
that the reason the problem posed 
title will continue become more 
and more urgent the administering 
our growing colleges and universities. 
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have invoked this analogy in- 
dustry order emphasize the central 
point that the college the personnel 
staff always facilitative purpose. 
justifies itself advances the total 
educational progress every student. 
The “product” the college, say, 
the student becoming wiser and 
better person. And the process the 
college student learning being en- 
couraged variety means, but 
having the central concern the stu- 
dent’s developing life reason, emo- 
tional stability, spiritual sensitivity 
and power. And the faculty are histori- 
cally the older persons charged guide 
and further this development. This re- 
sponsibility primarily theirs. 

Help the teacher help himself, thus 
becomes one the central slogans 
student personnel work, put always 
alongside the other half the mandate: 
help the student relate himself the 
entire college experience that his best 
learning and maturing can occur. 

The personnel function, short, does 
not exist for itself; its purpose con- 
tribute education. And therefore the 
more every personnel worker under- 
stands what education is, the processes 
and means which comes about, the 
need for keeping educational motives al- 
ways central, the better staff worker 
will manifestly be. 

face here paradox and tension 
needing always held mind one 
work this field with confidence 
and clarity intention. The paradox 
that you cannot functionalize the relat- 
ing the student his most fruitful 
learning outcomes; yet larger institu- 
tions some functionalizing essential. 
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Only personnel workers share the 
teaching attitude, and occasion the 
actual teaching role, will their work 
promise best the resolving this 
contradiction—this bipolar truth. 


pointed out industry analogy 
that there need for broad principles 
and frame reference, some phi- 
losophy, short, posited before 
policies can coherently formulated. 
And policies turn require procedures 
and practices, including importantly the 
friendly quality all the actual person- 
to-person relations which are necessary 
desirable. 

have already referred our ac- 
cepted philosophy education. pro- 
pose next, therefore, state proposi- 
tion form what believe the controlling 
policies might well order get 
the best integration personnel staff 
with teachers applying this philoso- 
phy. shall also mention few pro- 
cedural items; and shall conclude with 
some reference our personal approach 
these personnel labors. 

will impossible point time 
spell out the operating details the 
propositions shall offer. Also the ways 
and means giving them effect are 
various, and many policies are still sub- 
jects for new and better experimental 
efforts. Among the policy approaches 
needful here order improve the 
effective interrelation personnel and 
these: 

The top responsible heads the 
institutions should convinced that the 
educational purposes can realized 
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only where there strong continuing 
program personnel services. The 
vigorous support, moral 
cial, together with occasional actual par- 
ticipation their own parts, required 
from presidents and deans. This should 
stressed because the total program en- 
tails number supporting proposi- 
tions policy which can only given 
effect with administration support. 

The ranking personnel executive 
should report directly the president 
parity status with the ranking 
faculty academic dean. 

The top personnel officer should 
eventually have brought under his re- 
sponsible oversight the great bulk 
non-classroom activities which closely 
and directly affect the success the 
students’ relation the college. 

Obviously there room for good 
deal difference judgment and prac- 
tice here. But the end view clear— 
namely that trained, competent, top- 
level person supplying leadership 
what often now wide twilight zone 
which the student can all all too easily 
deflected away from good total edu- 
cational experience. And purposive, 
unified and vigorous handling all 
extra-academic matters can make all the 
difference. 

The relationships the personnel 
staff the faculty should carefully 
organized and structured secure 
effective possible two-way basis 
communication, including face face 


Helpful discussion this whole proposition 
Occupations, March, 1952, “The Coordinator 
Counseling.” 


This one the pivotal require- 
ments and there has already grown 
considerable variety useful ways and 
means giving this principle effect. 
one institution, for example, those who 
are full time staff workers have ar- 
ranged systematic way for visita- 
tions actual courses with follow-up 
conferences with the instructors. Joint 
committee work all counseling 
efforts frequent recourse. Joint 
preparation necessary material for 
faculty student use, such guidance 
handbooks and other resource material, 
has proved invaluable. 

From own point view, the 
more can provided that every per- 
sonnel worker shall give least one 
course faculty capacity, the better 
will be. 

Also where faculty adviser system 
any kind used, the staff people can 
usually proffer helpful aid faculty 
members improving advisory 
tiveness both permissive techniques 
(see the writings Rogers 
referred subsequent footnote) 
and factual knowledge students. 

Again, where can arranged that 
faculty members will reduce their teach- 
ing load and undertake some personnel 
assignment specially compensated 
basis, improved, two-way understand- 
ing developed. Indeed, the more the 
student counseling work can staffed 
well selected and coached faculty 
people, the better will be. Faculty 
members may also render unique coun- 
seling service connection with the 
pre-professional preparation students, 
even though the actual counseling over- 
sight may remain the personnel office. 

The end view all this from the 
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point view is, repeat, try 
make convincing demonstrations indi- 
vidual teachers that they have been 
helped terms the improvement 
their own students’ working capacities 
because personnel and counseling ac- 
tivities, 

Finally, the student dean and the 
faculty dean are good friends and loyal 
co-workers, this entire problem two- 
way relationships greatly lessened. 

The faculty will disposed and 
competent assume fuller share 
personnel and personal concern for stu- 
dents the importance good teaching 
recognized the administration. 

The acceptance this institu- 
tional policy stands high solvent 
these two-way dealings. indebted 
Provost Elliott Smith Carnegie 
Tech for his insistence this factor 
inevitably making both for better under- 
standing and better practice faculty 
and when the avowed intention 
put premium upon good teaching 
less than upon research other 
scholarly attainments. has correctly 
pointed out that where faculty salary, 
advancement, and promotion are largely 
due scholarly activity outside the 
classroom, the temptation strong 
slight classroom performance with the 
attendant consequence that acquaintance 
with students and concern about students 
persons are also minimized. Only 
the college will specifically insist that 
good teaching encouraged, identi- 
fied, rewarded, honored, used 
basis promotion the academic 
hierarchy, will the majority hard- 
pressed college teachers willing and 
become able more nearly approximate 
our classic Mark Hopkins figure. Carne- 
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gie Tech has been able pursuit 
this policy get foundation support for 
full professorships for which selections 
are being made primarily the basis 
continuing teaching excellence. Also this 
program under Dr. Smith in-service 
training for faculty members im- 
proved teaching techniques distinc- 
tive advance. For, need pointed 
out, once teacher’s focus can his 
view his teaching performance, 
has inevitably intimately preoccu- 
pied with the condition and the re- 
sponses the learners? The best teach- 
ers, would are always cer- 
tain sense also the best being mindful 
the effectiveness their educational 
relation with their students. realize 
this cannot embrace every relationship 
the college which the student may 
find troublesome. But surely more life- 
centered teachers would lessen the bur- 
dens now carried 
sonnel staffs. 

The University Michigan pur- 
suing similar program stimulation 
excellent teaching annually 
donated award $1,000 the teacher 
who careful selective process has 
received this accolade. Indeed, the 
whole public ceremony presenting the 
award designed enhance the recog- 
nition good teaching faculty and 
students alike; and informed that 
the results have been most gratifying. 

The personnel staff will its own 
right gain the professional and friendly 
acceptance faculty members more 
readily its members have been care- 
fully chosen terms notable aca- 
demic attainment well the need- 
ful qualities personality. 

Other things being equal, the greater 
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the number the personnel staff people 
who can selected out some subject- 
matter area other than “education,” the 
stronger will their position and in- 
fluence. state this with the utmost ob- 
jectivity, with invidious overtones, 
but rather with honest recognition 
faculty attitudes, however mistaken they 
may be, toward those trained primarily 
the field education. 

Time may well bring corrective 
softening this prejudice, but the best 
corrective will surely the wisdom, 
strength character, patience, and 
human devotion the personnel 
from whatever field prior study they 
come. This means great care selecting 
this staff and mindfulness that technical 
cedures and techniques only part 
the needed equipment. quote perti- 
nent paragraph from Professor Arthur 
Jersild, himself Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which seems 
offer the necessary warning about 
the training process for those going into 
any phase this work professional 
basis. discussing the learning process, 
says: 


“All will agree that able con- 
ceptualize important, least for some 
purposes. But able conceptualize 
thing does not mean that one has deeply 
realized it. The conception may pale 
intellectual abstraction, inert thing the 
files the brain. intellectual grasp 
things does not necessarily mean under- 
standing that integrated with the whole 
life. person may have splendid intel- 
ligence (as measured the usual tests) 
and still pathetically stupid far 
self-knowledge concerned. may ac- 
cumulate great store facts and prin- 
ciples about psychology and remain blind 


May 


his own motivations. The ability con- 
ceptualize, deal with intellectual abstrac- 
tions, wonderful thing when integrated 
with the whole personality, but when ap- 
plied disconnected operation may 
take the person away from himself and 
become feature process alienation 
from 


Obviously, different combinations 
qualities are useful, for example, 
administrator and evaluator tests 
from those residence head dieti- 
tian. But common denominator 
patent wholesomeness character and 
manifest love young people cer- 
tainly insisted upon prerequi- 
site. People vary tremendously, more- 
over, the ability project themselves 
back into the status mind young 
people late adolescence. This attribute 
may not measurable, but vir- 
tual necessity for the best performance. 
all have with some imaginative 
agility able look life prob- 
lems through the eyes the students 
themselves. Today the mind the 
usual person forty over deeply 
conditioned ways which the 
mind the person twenty com- 
pletely innocent. And the utmost con- 
scious effort has made the older 
person—teacher and staff worker—to 
cross over that bridge meet the young 
person with discernment and sympathy 
where she living. 

old-fashioned enough believe 
that genuine, outgoing love youth— 
not conceptual but individual terms 
—can help this bridge crossed and 
rapport established more than can 


Arthur Jersild. Search Self. Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 41. 
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done any formal instruction 
courses and textbooks student per- 
acquainted. 

add one final proposition which, al- 
though different order, believe 
sis. 

Good personnel work never 
intrusion upon the autonomy 
tegrity the personality the student. 
does not countenance coddling, pa- 
ternalism, nor any kind “conversion.” 
Carl Rogers has built around that 
phrase. Among the many wise things 
has said here this representative and 
helpful paragraph: 

“The structure and organization self 
appears become more rigid under threat; 
relax its boundaries when completely 
free from threat. Experience which per- 
ceived inconsistent with the self can only 


assimilated the current organization 
self relaxed and expanded include 


this connection, too, have found 
the frame reference developed 
relation the Colgate general studies 
program helpfully relevant good 
approach personnel relations. They 
indicate (in unpublished memoran- 
dum) that their belief that they can 
profitably focus educational 
sonnel planning intensive considera- 
tion of: 

“1, The man himself 

The goals has for himself 
The nature the motivating power 
driving him toward those goals 


The nature the blocks standing 
his path 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951, 389. 
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submit that within this frame, 
employed jointly teachers, counsel- 
lors and other staff aides, the techniques 
toward student understanding can 
wisely developed. 

Perhaps under this proposition ap- 
propriately may added the further 
hope that everything possible being 
done stimulate the faculty develop 
friendly relations with students outside 
the classroom. This, again, area 
where the moral support the ad- 
ministration important; and indeed 
where also the proffer modest enter- 
tainment account paid the college 
teachers who are generous with hospi- 
tality students would helpful. Also 
those faculty members who can suc- 
cessfully urged become faculty ad- 
visers 
should encouraged what re- 


warding educational experience this can 
be. 


not pretend expertness the 
level procedures student personnel 
work. But anxious highlight cer- 
tain items for mention special relation 
the integrative effort here under con- 
sideration. And this summarily 
knowing that professionals can readily 
read their own details into refer- 
ences. 

believe more needed many 
institutions the following directions: 

The college should put the begin- 
ning its concern toward oversight 
educational and other counseling back 
into the junior and senior secondary 
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school years more than now typical. 
This would, under imaginative and not 
dictatorial handling, help ease the 
now too abrupt transition and lessen the 
time and strain orientation into the 
college experience, thus helping teach- 
ers, staff workers, and students. 

Student personnel policies should 
place dominant stress the freshman 
orientation process. the first semester 
can well negotiated the student, 
the introduction into college 
mally proceed successfully. This orienta- 
tion period calls for the closest co-opera- 
tion teachers with the personnel 
and the sooner 
dents can identified and helped, the 
more likely the salvaging process 
successful. This does not imply any 
coddling, but may call for individual 
coaching, academic and otherwise. 

Counseling and kindred services 
can make more use than typical 
senior (and even junior) student aides, 
“mentors,” “big brothers and sisters,” 
other designations, the entire fresh- 
man year orientation experience. The 
program, for example, with the young 
women students the University 
Pittsburgh under Miss Rush, the Dean 
year-long experience heavy reliance 
trained seniors help enrich the 
process induction. 

She, like others, relies heavily also 
carefully prepared and guided 
group process older with younger 
students working together under staff 
personnel small groups come 
understand the purposes college edu- 
cation, the program and practices the 
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particular institution, the personal 
culties faced the newcomer, etc. And 
just “group therapy” psychiatry 
newly valued today grounds both 
economy and effectiveness, the analog- 
ous “group process” educational 
orientation can pay off abundantly under 
astute guidance. 

The student’s personnel record, in- 
cluding his prior history and current 
non-academic career, should utilized 
fully possible the faculty, along 
with the usual academic Every 
encouragement should offered the 
faculty make full use this factual 
and background resource enhance 
sonalities. And reverse the personnel 
staff should continuously alerted 
the academic records these may throw 
light upon necessary corrective efforts 
with students. 

The result this utilization 
records can help the borderline 
student “over the hump,” and, equally 
important, help the good student 
his best possible work through the 
fullest application his her powers. 

Another familiar procedure 
would stress the in-service training 
and upgrading the personnel staff it- 
self the encouraging individual 
study and the stimulation regular 
group meetings, including discussions 
actual case situations. 

The scholarship our day, what 
may some time come “science 
man,” rich new material book 
and article form that systematic group 
study becomes must for the forward- 
ing and application new ideas. 
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have said that personnel workers 
have duty student “conversion” 
any the more limited connotations 
that word. But not being myself among 
the professionally initiated, going 
feel free, conclusion, not indulge 
convertive effort certainly, but offer 
own affirmative declaration about 
ourselves, our purposes, our ultimate 
convictions, and the integral relation 
these what and how it. 

therefore concluding the note 
that personnel work higher education, 
both its own account and its re- 
enforcing the academic purposes, de- 
pends for its results basically upon the 
personal integrity, vision, highminded- 
ness and religious dedication the staff 
members. 

reason for this con- 
clusion simple. shall maintain that 
even those students who may believe 
themselves surely and safely the fold 
sound and supportive religious doc- 
trines are not too self-assured their 
spiritual roots. And there are more stu- 
dents beyond the pale church influ- 
ences which might helpful, than are 
within the fold. There are also, all 
realism, today’s collegiate picture for 
many public universities, stu- 
dents who derive from backgrounds 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, sceptical, 
atheistic, agnostic, and also with Eastern 
religious allegiances more foreign stu- 
dents come us. 

And imperative that those who 
are counsel students amy matters 
deal personally with them any 
issues where student motives, desires 
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aspirations are involved, should know 
clearly and confidently the roots and 
reasons the commitment which has 
led them the personnel vocation. 
less important press for any common 
language doctrine regarding this 
commitment than sure that the 
spiritual reality and dedication are 
present. 

affirm that one should venture 
interfere with any aspect the career 
and destiny young people who not 
cogently grounded some sense the 
nature, man his natural des- 
tiny, however conceived. 

and considered convic- 
tion and decision the meanings, sig- 
nificance, dignity and holiness the 
human career, with the ethical obliga- 
tions which such faith entails—these 
are imperative for the person who dares 
deal with human souls. The 
autonomy each person, his right 
equally with all his fellows per- 
son, his demand productive and 
creative his own way, his right 
considered end himself and not 
means the realizing somebody 
else’s ends some institutional ends, his 
desire for satisfaction individual 
terms kind growth which 
discerns right for him, his desire 
which unlimited its human bound- 
aries—all these are conditions per- 
sonal fulfillment. All these have 
the unassailable possession the 
faith, hope, and love personnel 
workers. 

There competent dealing with 
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other human souls except those who 
believe the human soul and its 
great and inviolable potential. This po- 
tential may for you derive from the re- 
ality sense sonship with God, 
from the reality the biological frater- 
nity Man or, hopefully from both. 
But whoever would offer must 
have counsel offer beyond the detail 
the student’s choices today and 
tomorrow, because all behavior and all 
advice are, course, rooted the phi- 
losophy life and the religious under- 
pinning which one has arrived. 

And this grasp and solicitude tran- 
scend the realm science, measure- 
ment, objective avenues toward un- 
derstanding the self. solicitude 
which literally another essence 
human love, warmth, insight—all 
which are all honesty gift grace 
the theological meaning that word. 
For grace the free offering the 
Spirit our spirits, discernment and 
sympathy the spiritual need our 
fellows. And all, labors this 
kind, should nightly bend the knee and 
ask have bestowed upon the grace 
deal with others, not only “stu- 
dents” “cases” but co-equal sons 
common Father God presiding 
genius the universe. 

adequate effort relating students 
their education one dissociates the 
individual human career earth from 
some striving, some justification, some 
competence ways and means, some 
sensitivity spiritual awareness—all 
which have roots beyond the solely 
human, and demand adventurous 
leap faith transcendent Being. 
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Personnel workers are the long 
look spiritual guides they are nothing. 
They are ministrants behalf uni- 
versal view which transcends sectarian- 
ism and denominationalism, and relates 
young people world many frac- 
tional faiths but inclusive And 
both faith and hope supra-human influ- 
ences manifest themselves and summon 
every man his best, his most nobly 
responsive loyalty, his Godlike hope 
for himself. 

What young people deeply want and 
need, saying, the assurance from 
more experienced persons that there 
rules this world Power which en- 
ables make coherent reading 
what are otherwise the fatuities 
human history and current events. What 
our students deeply need rigid 
doctrine, labored theology. Rather 
residual, mature, and tested faith 
wiser, older persons whom they respect. 
simple faith that men will 
good the ways implicit the accep- 
tance God-ordered world, they 
will doing that which they are in- 
tended do; and they will fulfilling 
the destiny which their rightful inheri- 
tance. Evolutionary interpretations 
man’s unfolding have meaning 
they not embrace the view that you 
and are charged require our- 
selves and all whom touch, that 
only are rationally good persons 
are fulfilling the promise our 
universal biological life and our local 
and patriotic American life its tradi- 
tional, democratic meaning. 

Something the quality thought 
and purpose which Charles Malik, the 


Minister from Lebanon our own 
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country, writes, has apprehended. 
For touches, seems me, the pro- 
found view man’s connection with the 
cosmos, which every person determined 
face his ultimate decisions has 
failure agree. says: 

“The real justification not action, nor 
the accumulation material things, but the 
creation supreme human character made 
perfect through suffering; and such charac- 
ter—mellowed, wise, deep, understanding, 
loving—is impossible without rest truth 
and God. Nothing more needful than 
balance action thought and wisdom, 


movement being and the pause that 
scans the 


The eloquent suggestion Malik’s 
phrase, “the pause that scans the eter- 
nal,” cautionary suggestion all 
—to our busy-ness, our methodologies, 
our wordy expressions diagnosis and 
prescription. reminder, also, that 
“souls are saved the holy, not 
the busy.” reminder, too, the 
high serenity exemplified great 
American Quaker poet who gave the 
further phrase, “the silence eternity, 
interpreted love.” 

Quite simply, our role per- 
suasive persons confronting subject- 
centered faculty members, the cen- 
trality our own faith and commit- 
ment, directed strengthening the in- 
tegrity and growth the selfhood 
students. would hope that those this 
unique functional role were exercising 
influence curricular and every direc- 
tion student action 
power reenforce the truths that 
believe young people, that are 


his article “The Impact America” 
Commonweal, August 1952, 408. 
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single-minded democratic assistance 
their self-fulfillment, that are pas- 
sionate believers that their self-discovery 
also the discovery themselves 
possessing attributes divine nature, 
that they share destiny profound 
importance controlling the future. 

have keep ourselves related 
abiding intellectual and spiritual pur- 
poses. share the dedication all, 
whatever educational role, who will 
agree that the battle the free spirit 
today’s society won lost the effec- 
tiveness the effort relate the stu- 
dent his experiences that bring him 
his own best maturity co-worker with 
divine ends. And that maturity requires 
his realization democratic and God- 
like commandment seek wisdom and 
beauty and love every possible chan- 
nel human 

Let all, urge, rally the noble 
loyalty and message the British Poet 
Laureate when said: 

“There are few earthly things more 
beautiful than University. place 
where those who hate ignorance may strive 
know, where seekers and alike, 
banded together the search for knowl- 
edge, will honor thought all its finer 
ways, will welcome thinkers distress 
exile, will uphold ever the dignity thought 
and learning and will exact standards 
these things. They give the young 
their impressionable years the bond lofty 
purpose shared, great corporate life 
whose links will not loosed until they 
die. They give young people that close 
companionship for which youth longs, and 
that chance the endless discussion the 


themes which are endless, without which 
youth would seem waste 


From article the Journal Chemical 
Education, September 455, Professor 
Joel Hildebrand, quoting John Masefield. 
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Remembered Springs 


Horan 


Young Spring here: her touch everywhere; 
fertile meadows they gently sway; 
Her lovely hands, delicate prayer, 


Have fingered rippling waters they play. 


The pear trees shower blossoms they have spun 
Where gypsy honeysuckle now distils 
Its fragile fragrance for the eager sun 


wield fresh alchemy drowsing hills. 


Young Spring here and every phantom dream 
Drifts back life beneath the modest moon, 
When harps silver shadows catch the theme 


first romance: its tender, haunting tune. 


While our hearts enchantment ever brings 


The tranquil beauty remembered springs. 


The Institute for Research 
Exceptional Children the 
University 


SAMUEL AND 


THE summer 1952 President 
George Stoddard recommended, 
and the Board Trustees the Uni- 
versity approved, the organi- 
zation Institute for Research 
Exceptional Children. the purpose 
this article explain the functions 
the Institute and the reason for its 
development, since this the first Insti- 
tute its kind established Uni- 
versity. 


Present SITUATION 


Exceptional children are those who 
deviate from the average physical, 
social, mental characteristics such 
extent that they are unable profit 
sufficiently from the program the con- 
ventional school and require special pro- 
visions for their care, education, and 
development. These children are either 
mentally retarded, mentally gifted 
talented, visually defective, auditorially 
defective, physically crippled, defective 
speech, emotionally and socially 
maladjusted. Another phrase that has 
been used for the word “exceptional” 
“handicapped and gifted.” 

The number children who are 
handicapped and gifted the United 
States large. estimated that they 
approximate individuals.’ 


Some these children are special 
classes such those for the deaf, the 
crippled, and the mentally retarded. 
Some the deviates are institutions 
for mental defectives, deaf, blind 
delinquent. Some these children are 
the regular classes the public 
schools. Some remain with their parents 
and not attend school. 

provisions for handicapped 
children have been increasing gradually. 
1900 there were few classes for excep- 
tional children public school systems. 
1936 the enrollment special 
schools and classes rose 297,513 
pupils. 1940 the number increased 
313,722. spite the war, lack 
classroom space and lack teachers the 
enrollment rose 378,052 pupils 

The number exceptional children 
institutions also increasing. 
example the increase this group 
found the size the resident popu- 


Martens, Elise H., “Needs Exceptional 
Children,” Office Education, Leaflet No. 
74, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 1944, 

Statistics taken from Biennial Survey Edu- 
cation the United States; Statistics Special 
Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
1938-40, and 1946-48, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, 
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lation all institutions for the feeble- 
minded and epileptic the United 
States. 1904, 14,743 individuals were 
institutionalized. 1930 the figure was 
72,565. 1946 the figure had grown 
119,456. These figures include adults, 
many whom were committed insti- 
tutions children. 

The increase enrollment special 
schools and special classes and insti- 
tutions reflected increased costs. 
Public concern for better provisions for 
exceptional children has led increased 
legislative appropriations. 
fords example mounting expendi- 
tures. 1943, the legislature 
appropriated approximately six million 
dollars year for institutions and public 
school classes for handicapped children. 
1951 the state legislature appropri- 
ated approximately twenty million dol- 
lars year. This appropriation supported 
public school classes well state insti- 
tutions and agencies dealing with handi- 
capped children. The appropriation was 
only part the cost care and educa- 
tion exceptional children and does not 
include local community costs services 
from private agencies and associations. 

difficult determine the reasons 
for this recently accelerated interest 
exceptional children. Some facts indicate 
that handicapping conditions are increas- 
ing our society. 

impossible ascertain definitely 
whether not the ratio handicapped 
children normal children changing, 
since comparative statistics are lacking. 
Even adequate survey today the 
extent handicapping conditions would 
not answer the question, since adequate 
surveys have not been made the past. 
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Such survey would, least establish 
base for study future trends. 
Medical science has decreased substan- 
tially the infant mortality rate, espe- 
cially the mortality rate children with 


congenital defects. quote from 
Benda: 


infant mortality studies the city 
New York, for instance, show that 
1910, 113 newborn died out every 
1,000 births; 1920, newborn died 
out the same number births. Among 
the causes death, congenital debility and 
malformations ranked first with rate 
per 1,000 live births, Other causes 
were: gastro-intestinal disorders, 16.4; 
respiratory disorders, 20.0; contagious dis- 
ease, 5.9. During the ensuing period 
years, the infant mortality rate fell from 
1949. 

Such spectacular declines indicate great 
progress medical science. However, 
has attracted little attention that the 
same period the mortality rate for congeni- 
tal debility and malformations has been cut 
half. 1949 the mortality rate for mal- 
formations fell 16.8. 

Thus, newborn out 1,000 live 
births who, late 1920, would 
congenital factors, survived 


mortality medical science has prolonged 
the life span some defectives. The 
use antibiotics has, for example, in- 
creased the life span the mongoloid 
defective. 

true that handicapping condi- 
tions are increasing our society, 
follows that the number parents with 
handicapped children also increasing. 
They are numerous enough make 


Benda, Clemens Developmental Disorders 
Mentation and Cerebral Grune and 
Stratton, New York, 1952, xx. 
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effective organizations and obtain large 
appropriations from legislatures. They 
tend increase public concern over 
handicapped children and thereby in- 
crease public provisions. 


NEED For RESEARCH CENTER 


1952 most the hundreds in- 
stitutions, both public and private, are 
overcrowded and have long waiting lists. 
Additional public school classes for 
handicapped children are being activated 
fast classroom space and funds can 
made available and teachers can 
Positions classroom teaching, 
supervision, and college and uni- 
versity teaching are awaiting candidates. 
This demand for service personnel 
draws into the teaching and administra- 
tive jobs most the limited group 
qualified people the field. Specialists 
have little time for research because 
the increasing demands for services 
children. Research this area has been 
much neglected. 

Extensive and intensive study 
handicapped and gifted children has not 
increased proportion the increase 
services and provisions the ever 
increasing number exceptional chil- 
dren. One reason why research has not 
kept pace with service the lack 
highly trained researchers who know the 
problems this field. present, re- 
search consists largely isolated 
master’s and theses the by- 
products other research. Such studies 
have been made have usually been 
dropped the participants upon com- 
pletion. Very few researchers are doing 
long-term studies are devoting their 
lives significant research this area. 
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The major research handicapped 
children has been primarily the medi- 
cal and psychological fields. The re- 
search these areas has been focused 
primarily diagnosis. When physical 
handicapping conditions can corrected 
the medical profession, the child 
longer “an exceptional child.” The child 
who handicapped one who, after 
medical treatment, continues visu- 
ally defective, auditorially defective, 
mentally defective. The area the 
socially maladjusted and the gifted are 
not primarily medical problems, and 
little medical work has been done 
these areas. 

Contributions programs for excep- 
tional children have come 
chology, education, sociology, medicine, 
biology, speech, and many other areas 
knowledge. Educating exceptional 
child requires physical, neurological, 
and psychological examination, well 
programs social and educational 
planning. One discipline alone cannot 
provide the facts needed understand 
and help the exceptional child. Research 
the field exceptional children, 
therefore, should interdisciplinary. 
There has been little any research 
this kind. major attempt has been 
made coordinate the various disci- 
plines that co-operative research can 
produce major contributions 
vance knowledge about exceptional chil- 
dren. far psychology studies one 
aspect, medicine another, while the 
social worker, the institutional worker 
and the educator the best they can 
with the influx children needing help. 
There has been agency make sys- 
tematic studies, advance knowledge, and 
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transmit this information workers 
the field. 

There reason believe that exten- 
sive studies deviating children will 
provide major contributions the 
understanding children. 
What learned about concept forma- 
tion, language development, thought 
processes, perception the world, fam- 
ily problems, and similar items will un- 
doubtedly yield clues the way 
which these same behaviors are carried 
normal children. Examples 
such contributions are not difficult 
find. 

The educational 
duced Dr. Marie Montessori the 
latter part the 19th Century was 
stimulated her initial studies and 
work with defective children. The recog- 
nition individual differences and the 
mental measurement movement was 
evolved Alfred Binet the earlier 
part the 20th Century when, 
experimental psychologist, was as- 
signed the task studying and identify- 
ing the educable mentally defective 
France. The present emphasis pro- 
jective techniques and the emotional 
structure man was outgrowth 
the studies Rorschach 1922, who 
was working with emotionally abnormal 
individuals. Genetic psychology and 
modern psychological theory have been 
greatly influenced Freud whose work 
was stimulated the study neurotics. 


THE ORGANIZATION THE INSTITUTE 


The unifying objective underlying 
the organization the new Institute for 
Research Exceptional Children 
focus the theories and methodologies 
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the various social sciences the study 
the exceptional child. The purpose 
improve current understanding the 
problems and needs handicapped and 
gifted children and make more effec- 
tive the work public 
agencies their behalf. The Institute 
interdisciplinary, with its roots primarily 
the disciplines psychology, sociol- 
ogy, education, and related areas. 

The Institute also maintains co- 
operative relationship with the state De- 
partments Public Instruction and 
Public Welfare. will serve re- 
search facility which may used the 
cooperating agencies achieving their 
objectives. 

The Institute unit within the Uni- 
versity and with separate budget. 
full-time professorial staff supplemented 
part-time faculty members holding 
ranks one the depart- 
ments the University, and research 
associates and graduate assistants. Per- 
sonnel from the Department Public 
Instruction and the Department Pub- 
lic Welfare are associated with the Insti- 
tute research projects. 

Advisory Committee has been ap- 
pointed with representatives from the 
College Education, the Department 
Psychology, and the Department 
Sociology within the University; and 
with representatives from the Depart- 
ment Public Inst uction and the De- 
partment Public Welfare within the 
state organization.* The committee sug- 


members the Advisory Committee 
are: 
Dr. Oscar Chute, Superintendent, Evanston 

Public Schools, Evanston, Illinois; 
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gests guiding principles policies 
which will enable the Institute more 
fully realize its purposes. 

Research exceptional children 
conducted those localities where ex- 
ceptional children are found 
numbers. Such numbers are found 
special classes local school systems and 
state and private residential schools. 
With the exception gifted university 
students, which there are many, 
university does not ordinarily provide 
facilities for handicapped children 
various kinds. Although the Institute 
located the Urbana campus, much 
the research will continue con- 
ducted city school systems, and 
residential schools. 

Funds for the operation the Insti- 
tute are obtained from number 
sources. The University employs per- 
manent staff who spearhead significant 
projects their areas interest. The 
Departments Public Instruction and 
Public Welfare have among their em- 
ployees professionally trained men and 
women who are carrying out research 
co-operation with the Institute with 
the help the University Institute 
Staff. Further funds for special projects 


Dr. William Fox, Superintendent, Lincoln 
State School and Colony, Lincoln, 

Mr. Ray Graham, Director, Division Edu- 
cation for Exceptional Children, State De- 
partment Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois; 

Dr. Roman Superintendent Child 
Welfare Services, Department Public 
Welfare, Springfield, Illinois; 

Dr. McVicker Hunt, Professor Psychol- 
ogy, University 

Dr. Van Miller, Professor Education, Uni- 
versity 

Dr. Ernest Shideler, Associate Professor 
Sociology, University 
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are obtained from private foundations 
and governmental agencies. 


PLANS 
THE INSTITUTE 


The purpose the Institute 
extend research and advance knowledge 
the social sciences relation ex- 
ceptional children. Present plans for the 
Institute call for four areas major 
endeavor. The first study the 
effects extrinsic factors the learn- 
ing, motivation, adjustment, and gen- 
eral development deviating children. 
Such projects usually deal with the ways 
which training, culture, environment, 
and social class affect the development 
handicapped and gifted children. 
second group projects deals with the 
effects intrinsic factors disability— 
motor, sensory, and mental—on the 
development and adjustment the 
handicapped. third effort will furnish 
opportunities for advanced graduate stu- 
dents study the problems involved 
these fields. fourth endeavor the 
Institute will disseminate scientific infor- 
mation workers the field. 

more concrete picture the studies 
planned already begun the Insti- 
tute given the following descrip- 
tions. Some these are already under- 
way whereas others will undertaken 
when further funds become available. 

Research Determine the Effects 
Pre-School Education the Social and 
Mental Development Children who 
Show Slow Mental Growth Early 
Age. This project placed first because 
already underway the University 
nursery school for young 
mentally retarded children was started 
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January 1949. This includes com- 
munity school, institution school, and 
contrast groups neighboring com- 
munity and neighboring institution. 
designed test the assumption, 
among others, that adequate preschool 
education will make possible for chil- 
dren with slow mental growth pro- 
gress more satisfactorily the regular 
public schools. Such project must 
continued for least ten years before 
one can certain the effects such 
education the rehabilitation young 
mentally handicapped children. This 
project currently being supported 
from state funds with substantial sup- 
port for three years from the National 
Institute Mental Health the 
Public Health Service. 

The Effects Intensive Specialized 
Instruction the School Adjustment 
and Achievement Retarded Children 
the Age Six. The plan the proj- 
ect identify children low intelli- 
gence who have been admitted into the 
first grade during the month Septem- 
ber. Children who show low perform- 
ance individual intelligence tests and 
reading readiness tests will used 
for the experiment. anticipated that 
each two years group retarded chil- 
dren will selected from these first 
grades during the month September, 
leaving control group the regular 
first grades. The experimental group 
obtaining specialized instruction 
special school will remain the special 
school for two years. They will then 
placed appropriate class the 
public school system. The control groups 
who will have been selected random 
from the same population will continue 


the regular grades for the same two 
years. Three years following the spe- 
cialized experience, the two groups will 
compared measures social ad- 
justment and educational achievement. 
Such experiment will assist 
determining the effects specialized 
instruction the prevention school 
maladjustment and the social and 
educational development retarded 
children. 

Research the Education and Care 
the Mentally Deficient. The number 
and size institutions for the feeble- 
minded have increased since their estab- 
lishment 1848. spite this growth 
they are now from per cent 
overcrowded. Many parents prefer 
keep their severely retarded children 
home and have them cared for the 
local community. Recently national 
organization parents severely re- 
tarded children has come into being. 
State legislatures are being requested 
appropriate funds that local school 
systems can provide for the care and 
education the sub-special-class child 
the community setting. But little 
research has been done which can 
serve guide either for parents for 
the community. one really knows 
how much those children can improve 
under training, what community pro- 
visions can made, the effects 
such programs the family. Research 
this area would call for experimental 
laboratories study such children and 
their parents. 

this area there are number 
problems needing investigation. One 
pilot project currently underway de- 
signed evaluate the changes 
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havior severely retarded children and 
also changes parental attitudes and 
aspirations following training the 
child day The project 
being carried cooperation with 
State Department Public Instruction, 
school system, and parents associa- 
tion. 

Day schools for severely retarded 
children enroll considerable number 
Mongolian children. Since Mongol- 
oid children usually died before 
the adolescent level, few scientists have 
bothered study their psychological 
and social characteristics. Present infor- 
mation about these children largely 
medical descriptive nature. Psycho- 
logical and sociological studies are spo- 
radic and meager. Advances medical 
science, however, have lengthened the 
life span the Mongolian. neces- 
sary, therefore, that survey the psy- 
chological and social characteristics 
these children before can organize 
intelligent training program. Cur- 
rently one such project underway 
cooperation with the state insti- 
tutions for mental defectives. 

Sociologists have made numerous 
studies the effects domestic discord 
broken home the development 
child. There have been extensive 
studies the interaction the other 
directions; namely, the effects 
handicapped child the family. This 
area study therefore deals with the 
effects mentally defective child 
the family and the effects school 
for such child the parents and sib- 
lings. 

Studies Gifted Children. Little 
progress has been made the differen- 
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tial education gifted children, 
have discussed quite intensively and 
emotionally the relative effects ac- 
celeration, special classes, and enrich- 
ment curriculum. are unable 
agree the best programs because 
not have sufficient Intensive 
studies superior children have been 
made Terman. These studies have 
been concerned with the characteristics 
mental, physical, educational, 
and vocational—of gifted children. 
not know precisely how these chil- 
dren attain talents, how they are mo- 
tivated, how they learn, the relation 
intellectual powers motivation and 
adjustment, and the relative effects 
“nature” and “nurture” their devel- 
opment. 

One interesting and fundamental ex- 
periment this area would deter- 
mine the effects child-rearing prac- 
tices upon the development intellec- 
tual powers children. 

There have been but few studies 
the genesis these characteristics. The 
hypothesis that genius “born that 
way” accepted blindly. Longitudinal 
studies, beginning infancy, are needed 
determine the factors which result 
genius. First will pilot study the 
child-rearing practices parents 
superior children compared the child- 
rearing practices parents average 
children. Following this pilot study 
training program can outlined for use 
co-operation with parents random 
group babies average popula- 
tion. The results this program will 
compared trial and error child-rear- 
ing practices. Such study must continue 
for approximately ten years deter- 
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mine the effects well-planned child- 
rearing practices and nursery school and 
kindergarten provisions, the social 
and educational adjustment children 
later age. 

usually not possible place individuals 
under physical stress for long periods 
time order develop and test hy- 
potheses about the effect stress upon 
the development the personality. But 
this not necessary with the crippled 
child. The stress created the disa- 
bility. said that they have three 
major handicaps: (1) their physical disa- 
bility, (2) their self-concept and attitude 
toward their disability, and (3) the atti- 
tude society toward the handicapped 
individual. This three-fold hypothesis 
should tested scientific means. 

the present time, one project 
underway the Institute which at- 
tempts test some these hypotheses. 
The current study Study the 
Social and Emotional Development 
Twins, One Whom Cerebral 
Palsied.” This study being conducted 
pairs twins, which one the 
pair cerebral palsied. 

Finding out more about the nature 
the handicapped child will great 
step forward. Developing educational 
programs which are based upon known 
principles will mean further progress. 
But both will make little real change 
the lot the handicapped unless means 
are discovered fit them into the on- 
going life the community. study 
the attitudes employers, customers, 
public service, and host other key 
persons with whom the handicapped 
come contact needed. Procedures 
for changing these attitudes must 
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developed. And the perceptions which 
the handicapped individual has the 
attitudes others toward him and his 
handicap must taken into account. 
Many studies are needed this area 
vocational rehabilitation the handi- 

The Development Diagnostic In- 
struments. Before handicapped children 
can rehabilitated, full information 
about the nature the defects and its 
effect upon the personality the child 
must available. Special tests are 
needed. Some those indicated are 
motor proficiency tests for the crippled, 
qualitative tests for children with brain 
injuries, language tests for the deaf, and 
others designed study abilities and 
disabilities. Tests are needed which 
progress various areas treatment 
and remediation measured. 

Research the Diagnosis, Educa- 
tional and Social Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren. Much money has been given 
individuals for the care and education 
children with brain injuries. Research 
almost entirely the medical area. 
Very little has been done determine 
the ways which the brain-injured 
child thinks, perceives, learns, feels, 
socializes. Progress this field will re- 
quire social, psychological, and educa- 
tional studies. The education the cere- 
bral palsied requires two-dimensional 
approach (1) education according the 
degree intelligence, and (2) educa- 
tion according the quality the de- 
fect resulting from 
Such education awaits guidance and 
leadership from significant psycho-educa- 
tional research this area which has not 
yet been initiated. 
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Studies Language Disorders. Lan- 
guage the basic area which men 
differ from animals. Many disabilities 
humans affect language. Children 
who are mentally defective, children 
with brain injuries, and children who 
are deaf and hard-of-hearing, all have 
language Thus far, ab- 
normal language development has been 
studied primarily with aphasics, and 
particularly with adult aphasics result- 
ing from brain injuries during the war. 

current study underway the 
Institute entitled “An Investigation 
the Disparity Between Mental Capacity 
and Language Deaf Children.” This 
study being conducted cooperation 
with the School for the Deaf. 
study one factor language 
development with children whose basic 
disability language. 

Research the Mental Develop- 
ment and Thinking Processes Chil- 
dren with Sensory Handicaps. Very 
little known about the way which 
blind deaf children perceive the 
world and form concepts about their 
relations with it. Learning more about 
this would lead the development 
better methods therapy for children 
with sensory handicaps. also will lead 
better understanding human be- 
havior general. This research calls 
for considerable equipment, which 
one the reasons why few people 
are presently involved it. 

current study now being carried out 
members the Institute for Re- 
search Exceptional Children 
Study the Cutaneous-Kinesthetic Ele- 
ments Braille Learning Behavior 
the Blind.” This project being carried 
out cooperation with the State School 
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for the Blind. second study Study 
Frustration Matched Blind and 
Non-Blind Adolescents” also being 
investigated using subjects individuals 
from the Illinois School for the Blind 
and from other similar institutions. 

Training Research Meth- 
odology Problems Handicapped 
and Gifted Children. The small num- 
ber workers who have been trained 
research methodology appropriate for 
studying deviate children major 
reason for lack progress this area. 
Many colleges and universities have de- 
layed opening departments for the study 
handicapped and gifted children be- 
cause the lack adequately trained 
personnel. 

One the major purposes the 
Institute provide laboratory for 
the training advanced graduate stu- 
dents the problems handicapped 
and gifted children and research 
methodologies which can used 
solve some these problems. the 
hope the Institute that more highly 
selected students the advanced level 
can encouraged pursue this field 
under assistantships and fellowships. 
addition meeting the requirements 
for doctor’s degree one the de- 
partments the university, such stu- 
dents will encouraged assist with 
research projects and carry out proj- 
ects their own related the general 
program for exceptional children. 

Other Studies. The projects listed 
above are but few the studies which 
should made. There are many related 
problems those cited well many 
others that will evolve studies are 
completed. The Institute will provide 
opportunities for those with creative 
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abilities test their theories 
potheses. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The Institute for Research Excep- 
tional Children was organized the 
edge the field behalf handi- 
capped and gifted children. The major 
features the Institute may sum- 
marized follows: 

The Institute inter-disciplinary 
within the University. The problems 
exceptional children will studied 
scientists from various fields. 

cooperative effort between the Univer- 
sity and the Departments Public Wel- 
fare and Public Instruction. antici- 
pated that the pooling personnel and 
resources from these three state agencies 


will make significant research projects 
possible minimum cost the citi- 
zens the state, and research founda- 
tions interested this area. 

The Institute will continue plan 
major projects theoretical and practi- 
cal significance for the care and educa- 
tion exceptional children. State, Fed- 
eral, and private agencies can utilize the 
Institute facilitate the advancement 
knowledge this field. 

The Institute will provide faculty 
and facilities for the training ad- 
vanced graduate students, providing 
them with assistantships and fellowships 
assist them becoming more efficient 
service and research. 

anticipated that the general 
field child development will profit 
from new knowledge obtained from 
studies deviating children. 


PLEASURE LEARNING 


There one rule, which, all places and all forms education, 


should held primary, paramount, and, far possible, exclu- 
sive. Acquirement and pleasure should hand hand. They should 
never part company. The pleasure acquiring should the incitement 
acquire. 

child wholly incapable appreciating the ultimate value uses 
knowledge. its early beginnings, the motive general, future 
utility will urged vain. Tell abecedarian, inducement 
learn his letters, the sublimities poetry and eloquence, that may 
wrought out the alphabet; and him not good moon- 

Nor the motive fear preferable. Fear one the most debasing 
and dementalizing all the passions. The sentiment fear was given 
us, that might roused into action, whatever should shunned, 
scorned, abhorred. The emotion should never associated with what 
desired, toiled for, and loved. 

child appetizes his books, then, lesson-getting free labor. 
revolts them, then, slave labor. Less done, and the little not 


Retire Time 
Hanor 


srory told crude sign, 
planted beside country road 
Tennessee, which reads: “Pick your rut 
here. You will for the next five 
miles.” The best part this story 
that sets definite terminus the rut. 

academic retirement—whether not 
shall set definitely professor’s 
age 65. The professor himself usually 
refers retirement from “my daily 
duties,” “my teaching schedule,” “my 
student contacts,” and the like. For the 
sake brevity this article will use, 
synonym for all such euphemisms, 
the term “the rut.” 

most interesting article, entitled 
“Time Retire,” was published THE 
Forum 
1953. presents the views Dr. Max 
fornia. Like good debater has fairly 
and persuasively defended the proposi- 
tion: “Resolved, that college professor 
should permitted continue his 
rut incipient senility.” opposing 
shall—also like good debater—answer 
some the arguments, ig- 
nore the others, and present certain 
points favor the negative side. 

Required retirement (or other 
specified age) the only impersonal 
way handle the problem. The pres- 
sure college president leave 
professor his rut can become unbear- 
able. The administrator’s action, even 


the professor’s retirement plainly due, 
can arouse resentment among alumni 
and supporters that will seriously dam- 
age leader’s influence and affect his 
school’s prosperity. wonder presi- 
dents and deans favor impersonal, 
impartial rule retirement. 

Decisions faculty council re- 
tirement will always seem be—and 
may indeed be—unfair. this the 
college policy, the professor who wishes 
stay his rut entitled jury 
his peers—men whose own retirement 
will considered soon. The Golden 
Rule will dominate their thinking—“Do 
unto others you would have them 
unto you.” The professor will get all 
the benefits this bias—the school 
none. 

Suppose, however, younger men dom- 
inate this council. They are not the pro- 
fessor’s peers; they will not “under- 
standing.” matter how objective 
these younger men are, there will 
suspicion that they feel the “slow car” 
ahead the rut handicap their 
own progress. Bitterness between older 
and younger men may follow wreck 
co-operation within the halls learning. 

Suppose the council composed 
both older and younger men. All the 
evils divided votes may ensue. Even 
the United States Supreme Court 
suffers prestige from this criticism. 

the faculty council, having the 
privilege changing the figure for the 
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rut’s mileage the road sign each 
time car drives up, will engender strife 
upon the campus. 

specific retirement date promotes 
wise planning. There great differ- 
ence the “getting ready” activities 
man who knows has ten 
years more serve, and one the 
same age who has twenty years. 
These plans are both financial and 
psychological. Given certainty the 
date retirement, the college profes- 
sor’s practical sense (if has any) will 
provide for budget adjusted his 
adequate, though not lavish, annuity. 
(There 
policies should not based excep- 
tions. Many institutions take care 
serious individual financial needs 
emeritus professor individual 
way.) 

even more importance the psy- 
chological adjustment, which 
quires time, and certainty. Will man 
definitely decide where shall 
live hopes teach until 70? 
will decide knows the new home 
(if there one) must ready 
when 65. 

The “indispensable man” myth. 
will dismiss with little comment the 
chant professor’s friends, “How can 
the college run without you?” man 
indispensable. professor’s retire- 
ment set and certain, can good 
conscience training his successor. How 
different will his feeling that 
younger man looms, year after year, 
potential (and maybe scheming) re- 
placement—a reckless driver behind the 
professor’s car that may force him into 


the ditch! 
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college faculty should “bal- 


anced” age, with proper propor 
tion older and younger 
Obviously extremes youth age pro- 
vide statistical balance only. Nor should 
the effects age spread between teacher 
and student ignored. the under- 
graduate, typically aged 20, his “heroes” 
among the professors are likely 
about 40. him man seems 
“old,” man “quite old,” man 
doddering indeed. the under- 
graduate his aged professor either 
“crabbed” “sweet,” but not model. 
course the temperaments “young” 
oldsters and “old” youngsters diminish 
the spread between these, but hardly 
enough cause true meeting the 
minds, 

Retirement, after all, not calamity, 
but opportunity. Why should profes- 
sor appalled getting out his rut 
smoother road goes on, and on! 
With mind still vigorous 65, 
says: “At last can some things 
have long wanted do! Not just small 
things putter with, but big, worth- 
while things!” 

remembers others who got out 
the rut and produced great works. Re- 
lieved doubt from routines, 
Wells wrote dozen books after was 
70; Verdi wrote operas 74, 80, and 
83; Ghandi was just getting started 
his real life work 77; Clara Barton 
founded the Red Cross 84; the Greek 
philosopher Plutarch first studied Latin 
80, and the Roman Cato began his 
study Greek the same age. Socrates 
learned play musical instrument 
80; Goethe completed his most famous 
play, Faust, 82; Tennyson wrote 
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Crossing the Bar 83; Michelangelo 
painted some his masterpieces 89. 
For these, the most challenging and 
fruitful years came after they got out 
whatever rut their earlier necessities 
had required. 

The retired professor can, 
wishes, devote more time his church 
and his community. But his productive 
activity—to the extent his own desire 
time stolen from his family, his friends, 
his recreation, and his sleep. 

After retirement professor’s first 
concern should his own health. 
need longer meet appointments when 
ill; can bed with cold; can 
take more outdoor exercise. 

Next will consider his relaxation. 
Being out the rut 65, may expect 
least five years for active travel, driv- 
ing the big highways far places 
with sense urgency requiring high 
daily mileage. will have full ten 
years visit his children and grand- 
children more often, better season, 
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and for longer stay. 

can now freely enjoy many fruits 
his experience denied him while 
was the rut. Matthew Arnold 
wrote: “Experience makes all futures 
fruits all the pasts.” may now 
assort the riper, sweeter fruits 
likes them, not his daily tasks long 

Having been retired automatically, 
not mad his college president, 
nor any group his colleagues, can 
move gracefully toward the days 
“sacred idleness”—for, George Mac- 
Donald expressed it, “Certainly work 
not always required man.” What 
more pleasing analogy can offered 
than that the easier road down which the 
retired professor travels may lead 
peaceful Forest Arden, where can 
appreciate his “banishment” with the 
Senior Duke’s philosophy: “My life, 
exempt from public haunt, finds tongues 
trees, books the running brooks, 
sermons stones, and good every- 


thing.” 


There nothing all the world.so important children, nothing 
interesting. ever you wish for philanthropy, ever you 
wish real use the world, something for children. ever 
you yearn wise, study children. the great army philan- 
thropists ever exterminate sin and pestilence, ever work out our race 
salvation, will because little child has JORDAN 
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Essential Lesson 


LEE RICHARDSON 


dreamed stood inside future school 


any country. Voices, young and high, 
Chanted, will not cheat; will not lie. 


This the first and the unbreakable rule.” 


Certainly that was not the only tool 
For youth’s instruction; testing days came by, 
With foreign words they twisted tongues a-wry, 


Learned facts they would forget,—but still their rule. 


And that whole broad was little care; 
The harvest its peace rose full and high, 


The laborers laughed, the old folk had their share, 


Because they owned honor none could buy. 
The earnest, happy voices filled the air: 


will not fail trust. will not lie.” 
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The Future the Junior College’ 


Francis Horn 


STATEMENTs about the junior 
college are made frequently 
that they are now accepted without ques- 
tion. The first that the junior college 
has had “phenomenal growth”; the 
second, that will continue this remark- 
able growth both number and en- 
rollment. The statement Phoebe 
Ward, the 1952 edition American 
Junior Colleges, typical. Pointing 
the “586 junior colleges attended 
approximately [sic] 576,453 students,” 
evidence this “phenomenal 
growth,” she declares that “the junior 
college movement has been recognized 
one the most portentous our 
educational history.” Characteristic 
statements prophesying continuing 
strong development for the junior col- 
lege that Raymond Young the 
Junior College Journal for April 1951. 
Writing “Junior College Prospects 
and Guide for Its Legal Propagation,” 
Dr. Young, concerned only with the 
public junior college, foresees for this 
type institution “increased expan- 
sion and extension 
known.” 

used believe this, and num- 
ber occasions have predicted vast 
expansion junior college education. 


Revised text address delivered the 
annual meeting the Junior College Council 
the Middle States, Atlantic City, November 29, 


1952. 


Although still expect tremendous 
extension educational opportunity, 
longer think will provided 
what define junior colleges. 
conviction that the junior college can- 
not look forward the sort growth 
that has been predicted for depends 
upon narrower definition “junior 
college” than that used the Ameri- 
can Association Junior Colleges. 
spite growing tendency define 
the institution terms function 
rather than particular organizational 
pattern, believe the term “junior col- 
lege” has meaning only when used for 
institution that (1) does not exceed 
the fourteenth year schooling for its 
full-time student population; and (2) 
separately organized associated with 
recognized secondary school. So-called 
junior colleges which are separately or- 
ganized lower divisions four-year 
colleges and universities, either cam- 
pus branch campuses, ought not 
classified junior colleges and in- 
cluded statistics concerning the junior 
college movement. Such lower divisions 
are not classified junior colleges 
the Office Education; they ought 
not classified the American 
Association Junior Colleges. 

Analysis the past growth and pres- 
ent status the junior college provides 
the evidence for skepticism regard- 
ing its future growth. impossible 
get completely accurate data regarding 
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junior colleges, because data regarding 
numbers institutions and enrollment 
vary the three major sources sta- 
tistics: the Office Education, especially 
its Biennial Survey Education; the 
annual Junior College Directory, pub- 
lished the American Association 
Junior Colleges; and the quadrennial 
American Junior Colleges, edited the 
executive secretary the Association. 
For example, the 1952 Junior College 
Directory lists total 597 institutions. 
There should, however, deducted 
from this list territorial and foreign 
institutions which are included; eve- 
ning divisions California junior col- 
leges which are listed separately—there 
more justification for counting 
these separate institutions than for 
counting the various university evening 
colleges—over belong the Associa- 
tion University Evening Colleges—as 
separate institutions higher educa- 
tion; the one Negro branch Texas 
junior college (two more are listed 
separately American Junior Col- 
leges); and branch campuses and 
lower divisions four-year colleges and 
universities. This brings the number 
down 513. The Office Education 
lists 483 junior colleges, the difference 
being due primarily unaccredited in- 
stitutions carried the Directory. 
American Junior Colleges lists 575 in- 
stitutions. omits all but one the 
territorial and foreign institutions, does 
not give separate listings the 
fornia evening colleges, omits un- 
accredited institutions carried the 
Directory, and adds institutions not 
listed the Directory, although many 
are not new junior colleges. consider- 


May 


ing the growth junior colleges, how- 
ever, one must use either the Office 
Education Junior College Directory 
figures, which are available for period 
years. The actual number junior 
colleges today probably somewhat 
higher than the 483 listed the 
former, but not high the revised 
figure 513 that have come with 

Let examine now the data regard- 
ing the growth the junior college. 
order compare junior college growth 
with statistics all institutions, 
necessary use Office Education fig- 
ures. Growth numbers junior col- 
leges over the last three decades 
follows: 


Number Per Cent 
Date Institutions Gain 
1919-20 
1929-30 277 433 
1939-40 456 
1949-50 483 


should evident that the period 
greatest development the junior 
colleges was the decade the with 
225 new institutions. That the 
was less rapid, with 179 new institutions. 
The last decade has shown little net 
growth, with only new institutions. 
well aware that these figures, espe- 
cially the early ones, are not too reliable, 
because the problem identifying 
this relatively new type institution 
time which junior colleges were 
multiplying rapidly. use the fig- 
ures the American Association 
Junior Colleges, which err the other 
direction, still note that the period 
greatest growth was the 1920’s and 
1930’s. The Directory has figures for 
1919-20. But for 1922, lists 207, 
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year for which the Office Education 
lists 80. For 1930, the figures are 277 
and 429; for 1940, 456 and 574; and 
for 1950, 483 and The growth 
numbers Junior colleges the last 
decade—1940 1950—even when one 
uses the Directory figures, only 10.6 
per 


have referred the commonly held 
view that the growth the junior col- 
lege has been phenomenal. The adjec- 
tive not precise term, but the evi- 
dence the multiplication junior col- 
leges during the and may well 
justify its use. The fact wish empha- 
size, however, that the rate growth 
has not been sustained the 
which the more remarkable because 
the tremendous growth numbers 
students college during the post- 
war period. The Office Education fig- 
ures not give precise picture en- 
rollment, since they include both full- 
time and part-time students; they are, 
nevertheless, more reliable than those 
the Junior College Directory. Figures 
from the latest Biennial Survey 
Higher Education are follows: 


Junior Colleges All Higher Education 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Enrollment Gain Enrollment Gain 
1919-20 8,106 597,880 
1929-30 55,616 587 1,100,737 
1939-40 149,854 169 


These figures indicate that the growth 
junior college enrollment has been 


have deducted the foreign and territorial 
institutions from the totals published the 
Directory. 

should pointed out these figures are not 
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substantial—I not quite willing 
accord the designation “phenom- 
enal”—but percentage-wise they show 
considerable falling off the 
1949-50, whereas junior colleges consti- 
tuted 26.1 per cent the institutions 
higher education the United States, 
they accounted for only 9.1 per cent 
the enrollment. The total junior col- 
lege enrollment for the whole academic 
year 1949-50—the year the peak post- 
war less than 2,000 more 
than this enrollment the ten 
largest institutions, reported the 
Office Education. The increase 
junior college enrollment the 
accounted for only per cent the 
total increase. The gain the enroll- 
ment all higher institutions the 
decade ending with 1949-50 was per 
cent; junior colleges, only per 
cent. 

What are the implications these 


wholly accurate index the actual growth 
junior colleges. The Junior College Directory 
reports many junior college some years after its 
establishment—but comparative data are given 
terms the year the institution was first listed 
the Directory. Someone should make tabula- 
tion date founding, although unless the 
lege, and many are not, the setting date 


which meaningful and consistent may prove 
almost impossible. should realized also that 
the figures both the Office Education and 
the Association not represent the actual growth 
junior colleges terms new institutions, 
but rather figures net growth. That is, losses 
junior colleges through closings expansions 
upward have been taken into account. 
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data for the future the junior college? 
Let deal more detail with the 
situation concerning numbers col- 
leges during the last decade; first, with 
the establishment new institutions. 
use information from both the 1952 
Junior College Directory and American 
Junior Colleges. The lists eleven 
institutions founded this period not 
carried the Directory. However, 
have omitted junior colleges that are 
part senior colleges and universities. 
1940 and 1941, nine new public and 
fifteen new private institutions were 
started became junior Dur- 
ing the war years, 1942-1945, nine 
public institutions and eight private, in- 
cluding two business schools, were 
added. 

more significance, however, the 
post-war development. would ex- 
pected, the expanded demand for col- 
lege opportunities, particularly the 
veterans, resulted substantial num- 
ber new institutions help meet this 
The figures are follows: 1946, 
public, private, including busi- 
ness; 1947, public, private, includ- 
ing business; 1948, public, private, 
including business; 1949, public and 
private; 1950, public and private. 
new institutions are listed for 1951 
either source. Thus the five years 
since the end the war, there have 
been established public junior col- 
leges, private junior colleges, and 
so-called business junior colleges. 


This includes one business school, 
one dozen accredited Texas business 
junior colleges, and hence included the statis- 
tics. They are omitted the Office Education. 
question the justification for their inclusion 
the Directory and American Junior Colleges. 
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This appears substantial in- 
crease the number junior colleges 
functioning the United States. But 
several observations should 
One note the steady drop the 
number new institutions each year— 
only one sixth many 1950 
1946. Another note the fact that 
excluding the business colleges, public 
institutions outnumber private ones four 
one. the private institutions, 
moreover, five are Catholic colleges, 
four which are devoted exclusively 
training for the priesthood the 
sponsoring orders. obvious that the 
growth the private junior college, 
which outstripped the development 
public colleges the and kept pace 
decline. 

Finally, the pattern growth 
states revealing. the post-war 
institutions, four states, California with 
15, with New York with 
and Texas with 19, account for nearly 
two thirds. only states all have 
there been established new junior col- 
leges since the war, seven them 
only one each. Since 1940, junior col- 
leges, public private, have been estab- 
only one One might point 
out further that Iowa, with junior 
colleges, only one has been established 
since 1930; Kansas and Missouri, 
each with colleges, none since 1938; 
Mississippi, with 21, only two since 

must remembered that during 
the period, there has been great empha- 
sis upon the place the junior college 
American education. Education for 
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All American Youth stressed the need 
for junior colleges. Its position has been 
adopted the California Association 
Junior Colleges, which committed, ac- 
cording policy adopted 1948, 
the junior college’s providing “for all 
the children all the people, post-high- 
school education which will meet their 
needs.” The President’s Commission 
Higher Education recommended “the 
establishment free, public, [two-year] 
community colleges which would offer 
courses general education both ter- 
minal and having transfer value, voca- 
tional courses suitably related local 
needs, and adult education programs 
varied character.” President Conant 
recommended imperative need 
our divided world widespread system 
junior colleges, which was will- 
ing that bachelor’s degree general 
surveys have been made proposing the 
development systems junior col- 
leges. New York, action has resulted, 
least the establishment the tech- 
nical institutes, but elsewhere, 
Maryland, little nothing has resulted. 
Enabling legislation has been passed 
number states since the war, but 
little effect. Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, legislation was passed 1948, 
but new public junior college has 
been started since. 

spite all the reasons for the 
expected rapid growth junior colleges 
continue and the warm and often 
vociferous advocacy this type insti- 
tution, seems that the results 
have been discouraging. The develop- 
ment new private junior colleges, 
except for few Catholic colleges, and 
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here and there one founded some 
Protestant denominational group, has 
practically ceased. But even the develop- 
ment the public community junior 
college has come almost standstill, 
except very few states, where soon 
the capacity absorb additional institu- 
tions must reached. terms the 
total junior college enrollment, exclud- 
ing adult students, reported the 
1952 Directory, the four states previ- 
ously mentioned, California, Illinois, 
New York, and Texas, have per cent 
the students junior colleges, almost 
all them public institutions. 


the light these facts, believe 
that the junior college the future will 
have less influential place American 
higher education than has present. 
For not only the junior college failing 
grow numbers, actually losing 
ground. Data Appendix VIII 
American Junior Colleges are revealing. 
The 1952 edition added institutions 
and dropped institutions listed the 
1948 edition. But detailed examination 
indicates that the institutions added, 
were lower divisions branches 
senior colleges, and were Negro 
branches white junior colleges. the 
remaining, were existence be- 
fore 1946 and only were established 
since the war. the other hand, 
those dropped, were closed 
Iowa alone), gave their junior col- 
lege divisions, continuing high schools 
alone, and became senior colleges. 
The figure for the last actually larger. 
Connecticut, for example, three 
junior colleges became senior colleges, 
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yet continued listed junior col- 
leges because they maintained separate 
lower divisions. Even without these 
changes, twice many junior colleges 
were discontinued were started since 
1946. 

this trend which likely con- 
tinue? There always will certain 
mortality colleges, especially among 
those established with such limited finan- 
cial resources characterize many 
junior colleges their beginning stages. 
But look for the further decline the 
through the increasing tendency for 
them become senior colleges. 

This tendency not confined pri- 
vate junior colleges, although espe- 
cially strong with such institutions. 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and Utah, state 
junior colleges have become four-year 
institutions within the last four years. 
Especially significant this connection 
the pressure for the junior college 
expand upward California, where the 
junior college all its unique and its 
distinctive features most fully devel- 
oped. was stopped result the 
Strayer report the needs 
fornia higher education, made 
1948, which resulted agreement 
maintain junior colleges two-year 
institutions. Dr. Strayer’s observations 
this tendency become senior col- 
leges are revealing: 


several sections the state the pro- 
posal has been made develop junior col- 
leges into four-year colleges. the last 
legislature several bills establish such new 
institutions were introduced, including one 
which would authorize the development 
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any junior college into four-year college. 
support these proposals the statement 
was invariably made that the great growth 
population the state has outrun the 
capacity publicly supported colleges and 
universities and that additional facilities are 
needed, Often the assumption was made 
that four-year colleges sufficient numbers 
should set permit all students 
live home while attending school. 
should like lay special emphasis this 
point.] This was the opinion not only 
members civic groups but some school 

“Unquestionably one more junior 
colleges are expanded into four-year institu- 
tions, will set pattern for host other 
junior colleges; indeed, the last legisla- 
ture there were submitted proposals for such 
expansion the case six junior 
Once open the doors, and difficult 
see any end until every junior college the 
state becomes four-year institution. This 
would mean the complete destruction the 
junior college system.” 


doubt this tendency become 
four-year colleges can stopped. will 
unquestionably delayed longer for 
the public institutions than for private 
ones, but the end, the pressure for 
more and more education for more and 
more our people will prevail. Con- 
necticut illustrates the strength this 
movement. junior colleges are 
listed the 1952 directory. Three are 
now senior colleges, fourth has been 
merged with one the senior colleges, 
and fifth has been authorized grant 
the bachelor’s degree one curriculum. 
One preparatory school for priests— 
and even this could become four-year 
seminary; one strictly evening 
institution, but really serves Yale’s 
evening college and gives considerable 
work the senior-college level; and 
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one, survives its present financial 
will time undoubtedly be- 
come four-year community college. 

The development which has occurred 
Connecticut—and elsewhere, and 
which has been put off California 
mandate—seems not only inevitable but 
desirable. communities large enough 
warrant four-year senior college, 
and where sound educational standards 
can assured—a condition which should 
prevent many junior colleges from aspir- 
ing too hastily senior-college status— 
the development junior colleges 
such status should welcomed and en- 

The educational philosophy which 
subscribe makes this position inevita- 
ble. brief, starts with the assump- 
tion that education good thing and 
that, general, the more one has it, 
the better. With full recognition the 
importance religion working out 
the destiny man and ultimately 
nations, convinced that the best 
hope salvation for the world—indeed 
for its very survival—lies primarily 
education. This more true today than 
ever before history. The critical situ- 
ation which find ourselves requires 
that more and more men and women 
have more and better education than 
have ever had before, our free society, 
perhaps our present civilization 
survive any desirable form. This 
means, believe, that (1) must keep 
our young people school longer than 
have the past order provide 
the additional education needed this 
complex world; and (2) the continuing 
education adults must become 
essential part our cultural pattern. 
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because these convictions that 
consider desirable the upward expan- 
sion junior colleges four-year insti- 
tutions, The assumption made, 
course, that the quality the education 
maintained improved additional 
years are added the program. The 
further assumption made that the 
great need terms this development 
for institutions that are truly “com- 
munity colleges.” 

With this great need for the expan- 
sion educational opportunity, there- 
fore, when junior college exists 
community not otherwise adequately 
provided with education beyond the 
fourteenth year, inevitable not only 
that the junior college should ambi- 
tious become senior institution, but 
that eventually will expand. All the 
pressures American society—social, 
economic, and professional—conspire 
upgrade the general educational level 
the people. the whole, the tendency 
desirable one, but unfortunately the 
emphasis too often the latter 
rather than the spirit. Americans 
suffer from the disease degree-itis. 
The result create increasingly 
greater pressure for junior college grad- 
uates convert their associate’s degrees 
into bachelor’s degrees. the junior 
college, therefore, serve the genu- 
ine needs its community, and four- 
year college exists locally satisfy this 
demand, very likely that when ade- 
quate resources funds and faculty are 
obtained, the junior college will expand 
upward. 

One should also mention pressure 
another kind operating transform 
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junior colleges into senior colleges. That 
the pressure from junior college facul- 
ties acquire more assured status, 
achieve greater academic respectability. 
Too many junior college faculty mem- 
bers have some feeling inferiority 
comparison with their colleagues the 
senior colleges. There little reason for 
this, since faculty member should 
respected for what accomplishes with 
students, not the level which 
teaches. But the tradition academic 
hierarchy strong one, and operates 
enforce those pressures from students, 
graduates, and the community con- 
vert junior colleges into senior colleges. 

The result, seems me, for the 
eventual diminution the number 
junior colleges and their relative im- 
portance American higher education. 
That why suggest that the future 
the junior college precarious one. 

Let point out, however, some fac- 
tors which may prove quite 
wrong. There are some considerations 
which might reverse the present down- 
ward trend the junior college. The 
most significant, course, the increase 
the college-age population. Recent 
predictions about future population and 
school and college trends indicate col- 
lege freshman population 1968 more 
than twice great present. Un- 
questionably new junior colleges will 
established cope with this tremendous 
increase. This normal increase may 
affected other factors. The raising 
the compulsory school age, which may 
well done get economic condi- 
tions which create unemployment with 
the accompanying necessity keeping 
young people out the labor market, 


would create greater demand for public 
junior colleges and might result 
duplication the California situation 
some other states. The high cost, how- 
ever, deterrent, and many states are 
extended the limit maintain ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for their 
expanding population. Universal free 
public education through the fourteenth 
year may impossibility many 
states. Federal aid states for educa- 
tion would change this situation and 
might result considerable expansion 
public junior colleges. 

There are other factors which will 
influence the future the junior col- 
lege. The example the technical insti- 
tutes New York State suggests one 
area potential junior college develop- 
ment. Surely considerable vocational 
education will move out the high 
schools into the junior college level. 
change point view the part 
state universities toward their extension 
programs might result some branch 
campuses becoming junior colleges. 
and North Carolina, when the 
university decided close its branches, 
the community took over the operation 
junior college. the other hand, 
there the example Ogontz Junior 
College’s becoming branch Penn 
State and Snow College’s branch 
Utah State Agricultural College. 

There comes the surprising news, 
furthermore, that this fall’s enrollment 
junior colleges 19.7 per cent, 
compared national average 1.5 
per cent. 

Surely, the junior college not going 
disappear from American higher edu- 
cation. inevitable that new institu- 
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tions will established and that 
ments will increase. But doubt that the 
California pattern blanketing the 
state with junior colleges will become 


the pattern for the rest the country, 


once had believed. Furthermore, the 
pressure for more and more education— 
and because the increasingly complex 
problems face citizens the 
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twentieth century, real need for more 
it—convinces that their status two- 
year junior colleges will for many 
temporary one. Thus, while still see 
important place the future for the 
junior college, believe that will 
considerably less important relation 
all higher education than has been 
true the past. 


Because the public school our great land free and universal, 
because unifying force our America, because shaped the 
needs the community serves, because keeps vigorously alive the 
spirit American enterprise, initiative and endeavor, because the pros- 
perity which Americans enjoy stems small way from our 
public schools, because public education contributes the sound health, 
the deep loyalties and the courageous spirit the men and women who 
constitute the forces our defense time when political ideologies 
inimical our American way life are competing for the minds 
men everywhere, because the public school the bright light 
world shadowed the catastrophe war and the uncertainties peace 
and because the young people our schools serve are the hope 
the future must evident that our progress community, state 
and nation inextricably bound the instrumentality public 
Hunt, Chicago Public Schools 
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Joy Creation 


Here where Ontario’s vastness forming, 


Mist and the rainbows are hovering and holding, 


Light, and the richness cataract waters, 
Marking for wand’rers Niagara’s storming, 


Swerving and youth, with the earth still molding. 


Here where the waters are steadfast coming, 
Faithful volume and beauty, all hours, 

Men walk quiet and feel with their brothers, 
Surge creation’s disorder and thrumming, 


Bringing union the river’s great powers. 


Here where Niagara’s waters are breaking, 

Mounting and vaulting foam their falling, 

Giving sound all the pow’r and the glory, 
Life has offer earth its making, 


Joy creation bright its calling. 


Democratic Leadership 


complicated phenomenon 
very difficult describe. The personality 
the individual leader intimately 
related the success leadership that 
behavior wholly intolerable for one 
individual leader may completely 
acceptable for second leader for the 
same membership group. Certain philo- 
sophical aspects the culture make 
requisite for acceptable leadership certain 
basic principles leadership for that 
given culture. This paper describes cer- 
tain basic principles necessary for effective 
leadership democratic society. 

Nucleus 
About 1933 the University Iowa 
number well trained psychologists 
and educators under the supervision 
Kurt Lewin performed the famous ex- 
periment comparative evaluation 
different kinds leadership pat- 
terns, autocratic, democratic, and “laissez 
faire.” The patterns leadership uti- 
lized this experiment were described 
follows: 


AUTOCRATIC LEADERSHIP: This 
pattern leadership was borrowed from 
the dictatorial masters political life. In- 
dividuals throughout the group membership 
tended “ego-centered,” and the pol- 
icies were determined the leader who dic- 
tated the activities and techniques for the 
individual members step-by-step his will. 
The principal direction communication 
was from the leader the group, the 
leader praised and criticized personal 
way. Competition was the prime means for 
motivation, and the overt need for power 


appeared insatiable. Guilt feelings and 
intra-psychic conflict were inevitable. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP: The 
pattern for this approach leadership was 
taken from number educational phi- 
losophers, and primarily from John Dewey. 
Dewey maintained, “Democracy the in- 
ter-dependence independent individuals.” 
Under this form leadership, individuals 
tended social- group-centered, and 
the policies were determined primarily 
the group for the individual members. Ac- 
tivity perspectives for the entire procedure 
given assignments were developed the 
first few discussions the group, together 
with the division tasks for the individual 
members. The leader was not dominant, 
and praised and criticized objec- 
tive way. The characteristic pattern com- 
munication was from the members the 
Courtesy, honesty, and cooperation 
replaced the extreme emphasis placed 
competition the autocratic leaders, and 
human beings were considered ends 
themselves. There appeared per- 
sonal contentment among the membership, 
and psychic conflict was not generally 
evidence. 


“LAISSEZ FAIRE” LEADERSHIP: 
Under laissez faire leadership, there was 
complete freedom for individual and group 
decision and activity without leader inter- 
ference participation. The leader made 
very little comment about individual 
members, but made clear that was 
available request furnish help and 
technical guidance for individual members. 
Neither competition nor cooperation was 
characteristic this group. 


use four groups matched nine 
year old boys, and under controlled ex- 
perimental conditions attempt was 
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made make evaluative comparisons 
the three kinds leadership described. 
The criteria for evaluation was based 
the happiness the individual members 
during and under particular pattern 
leadership. Happiness was based upon 
the amount space for freedom 
movement individuals together with 
the number expressed goals for indi- 
vidual activity indicating the presence 
“ego-involvement” achieve those 
goals. 

The democratic leadership pattern was 
found result the most efficient indi- 
viduals, with autocratic running second, 
and laissez faire last. Individuals serving 
with the democratic leader were happiest 
and most content; they had fewest un- 
completed jobs, attention was directed 
the task, and their products were objects 
prideful ownership. the autocratic 
group, both leader and group considered 
the work drudgery, and many the 
products became objects aggressive 
attack. the democratic group, there 
ness among the individual members with 
respect the group, the leader was 
liked best, and the activity was social 
centered with regard and respect for 
the rights all others. the autocratic 
group, great tension was present, there 
was little space for freedom move- 
ment the individual members, and 
great tension appeared present and 
manifested itself continuous attacks 
“scape-goats” whenever the leader was 
absent. the laissez faire group the 
least space for freedom movement 
individuals occurred, everybody 
seemed interfere with the rights 
other individuals, and there appeared 
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complete absence organized con- 
trol. Finally, the laissez faire group 
broke-up, and the members failed 
show for any more meetings. 

Group Dynamic Workshops.—Suc- 
cessful implementation the principles 
developed for democratic leadership 
the training W.P.A. leaders, in- 
dustries throughout the country, the 
United States Armed Forces, and 
educational circles throughout the world 
have resulted the organization the 
group dynamic workshops Bethel, 
Maine, and Tavistock, London. fact 
nearly all major institutions learning 
have devoted some effort the develop- 
ment and evaluation varying aspects 
group dynamics. Out these experi- 
ments contained the literature have 
been developed the principles demo- 
cratic leadership listed follows: 


CRITERIA EssENTIAL FOR DEMo- 
CRATIC LEADERSHIP 


People. 
II. Provisions for Change Leadership. 
III. Systematic Organization, Coordina- 
tion, and Integration Activities. 
IV. Recognition Individual Differ- 
Recognition Common and Di- 
verse Interests. 
VI. Recognition Voluntary and In- 
voluntary Groups. 
Communication from Membership 
Leader. 
Co-operative Attitude among All 
Members. 
IX. Total Inter-Emphatic Relationships 
Sympathetic Type. 
Willingness Follow the Group- 
Decisions. 


Leadership Servant the People. 
—Under effective democratic leadership, 
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the leader merely the instrument for 
implementing the will the members. 
Individual inventiveness 
are only utilized for purpose obtain- 
ing and implementing the will the 
group membership. The leader always 
plays dual role that both leader 
and group member the same time. 
Only the second these roles 
free exercise individual inventiveness 
and initiative the determination 
policies and procedures for the group. 
Group action and endorsement leader- 
ship implementation continuous and 
complete, and the framework always 
present for effective action the part 
the great group masses modify 
change completely aspects the leader- 
ship. 

Provisions for Change Leadership. 
—Where the implementation the 
group policies continues odds 
the will the masses, the framework 
must present for change leader- 
ship. This change leadership provides 
for the replacement the leader 
another individual the group’s choice. 
Change leadership only affected 
the result the approval great 
majority the group membership, and 
never the basis limited sampling 
which might include only small seg- 
ment minority group segment. 

Systematic Organization, Coordina- 
tion, and Integration 
rights and freedoms individuals can 
only insured totally coordinated 
and integrated program all group 
activities. This does not entail program 
total prescription for the individual 
members, but one minimum prescrip- 
tion that insures optimum space for 
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freedom movement for all individ- 
uals. the means for insuring the 
inter-dependence independent 

Recognition Individual Differences. 
—The democratic concept leadership 
does not maintain brief total equality 
individual abilities, needs, and aspira- 
tions the individual members. two 
individuals are believed exactly 
alike these respects. Indeed, single 
gifted individual may expected con- 
tribute much, more, certain lines 
endeavor, than thousand average 
low ability ones. The obligation and re- 
sponsibility the individual the 
group always commensurate with the 
ability the individual member. 
turn, the group has obligation the 
individual insure conditions that 
result optimum development com- 
mensurate with his potential aptitude. 
Because the inter-dependent nature 
individuals democratic society, 
certain minimum educational, social and 
cultural levels are the minimum stand- 
ards for development set for all indi- 
viduals where their potential aptitude 

Recognition Common and Diverse 
individuality democratic society, 
most individuals will maintain member- 
ship many different sub-groups. 
ways there will agreement among 
many the common and basic objec- 
tives, but invariably there will 
divergence goals among some 
them. The objectives and aspirations 
these minority group members must 
fostered and insured whenever and 
wherever they not constitute infringe- 
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ment the rights others, and when 
they not restrict the space for free- 
dom movement other individuals. 

Recognition Voluntary and In- 
voluntary democratic so- 
ciety, the parent does not ask the child 
desires born; nor does the jail 
keeper ask the prisoner would like 
have the jail locked. The inter-de- 
pendent aspect makes the presence 
involuntary group memberships neces- 
sity. Even within the framework 
these involuntary group membership 
organizations certain liberties and free- 
doms are assured for the individual 
The restrictions imposed the 
individuals are always designed pro- 
tect the group well the individual. 
When the security the group 
stake, the number involuntary group 
memberships increases, and conversely 

Communication from Membership-to 
the leader demo- 
cratic group the servant the people, 
some framework essential insure 
continuous and effective communication 
from the membership the leader. This 
framework insures the development 
policies and procedures the group and 
makes them workable reality. All com- 
munication from the leader the group 
policies and procedures received from 
the membership. 

Co-operative Attitude among All 
ship, all members have mutual respon- 
sibility for the happiness all other 
members. This responsibility insures 
continuous desire share those elements 
which will contribute the other per- 
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son’s happiness long will not deter 
from his own over-all happiness. Com- 
petition believed essential for 
the optimum development the indi- 
vidual, but the kind competition 
utilized insures all individuals that the 
full advantages for maximum utilization 
the latest scientific procedures and ad- 
vancements are available for him. This 
kind competition always accom- 
panied aspect sharing, and 
desire aid and assist the under-dog. 
Under this kind competition, 
sharing type, motivation facilitated, 
and aggression and hostility are not 
released. 

Total Inter-Emphatic Relationships 
Sympathetic democratic 
leader like actor stage playing 
his lines the audience, the democratic 
membership. His lines are the imple- 
mentation the will the membership, 
and previously communicated him 
throughout the democratic framework. 
the leader, the role actor, 
plays these lines, able, through his 
dual role member the group, 
empathically project himself into the 
membership and determine the reaction 
and feeling the group the imple- 
mentation their program. The extent 
which democratic leader vulner- 
able, continuous and dynamic 
fashion, the acceptance his imple- 
mentation the masses, able 
vary and modify his implementation, 
just actor his lines, direction 
that facilitates rapport and general ac- 
ceptance the masses. this extent 
alone, the leader succeeds fails his 
role leader. sympathetic kind 
empathic projection identification be- 
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tween the leader and the membership, 
between members the membership 
itself the only kind psychological 
identification permitted expressed 
democracy; other empathic identifi- 
cations like sadism and masochism are 
not generally condoned. 

Willingness Follow the Group De- 
the democratic philosophy makes gen- 
eral willingness abide group de- 
cisions Always, where minor- 
ity group memberships are tolerated, 
segments the membership not 
agree with certain policies developed. 
democracy, when the policy estab- 
lished for the group, all individuals 
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endorse and cooperate the implemen- 
tation this policy. Opportunity al- 
ways present for the reevaluation 
group decisions. 
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The basic problem the humanities spiritual and moral prob- 
lem. some generation and those older would recognize this 
fact, might have less tearful hand-wringing about the “fate the 
humanities.” The truth the matter that much what passes for 
appreciation the arts and letters some circles combination 
antiquarianism, collector’s instinct and the old snob appeal 
“gentleman’s education.” The academic people who pander these 
tastes mind positive disservice the humanistic tradition, 
which fact the tradition the continuing triumphs the creative 
human Conant, Harvard University, 
his final report the board overseers. 
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There secret sadness the spring 
unspoken the lovers the new, 

the young unseasoned new everything. 
This sleeping sadness part you 

the burst leaves and buds and grass 


there sad and sure decay. Before 


the tulip cup (awaiting those who pass) 
could open its hour, its very core 


has burned its inner house slow decay 


nourish its own beauty for rebirth, 
could stand full-blown some warm day 
glory that must soon return earth. 

The ecstasy birth makes old hearts sing 


yet carries that same sadness the spring. 
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The Influence the German 


Occupation the Universities 


Belgium and the Netherlands 


June Hyer 


THOSE interested the history 
philosophy education, the 
possible influences the German occu- 
pation upon higher education Europe 
became speculative long before the close 
World War II. After the materials 
this subject available the United 
States were exhausted, the American As- 
sociation University Women granted 
post-doctoral research fellowship 
permit intensive investigation the sub- 
ject particular countries. choosing 
countries, consideration was given the 
countries which appeared most capable 
post-war independence and self-direc- 
tion. The choice institutions was 
based upon the national significance 
the university and the extent which 
balance types institutions could 
achieved. Belgium, the four univer- 
sities the country were included 
represent the Flemish-Walloon differ- 
ences, the Free universities, the Catholic 
universities, and the State universities. 
the Netherlands, the three State uni- 
versities the greatest importance 
the Netherlands were chosen, for these 
universities were more representative 
Dutch higher education. 
Similar procedure was followed 
securing information each university. 


Conferences were arranged with the 
rector administrator each institu- 
tion prior the scheduling any other 
appointments, for the necessity estab- 
lishing the nature one’s interest was 
intensified the state unrest prevail- 
ing each country. Following the con- 
ferences with the administrative officials, 
contacts were made with the members 
the faculty who were particularly recom- 
mended the administration for their 
knowledge the German occupation. 
After the broad outlines the history 
each institution during the occupation 
had been acquired, contacts were made 
with faculty and students who were in- 
volved the post-occupation develop- 
ments the universities. Copies the 
German edicts, newspapers from the 
underground, secret correspondence be- 
tween the university administration and 
the occupying forces, private records, 
speeches, and the pertinent reports that 
had been compiled and written local 
authorities were made freely available 
for this research. The lack sensitivity 
the European university administra- 
tor the keeping records combined 
with the common practice juggling 
the records confuse the Germans 
inhibited the satisfying the American 
passion for statistics. The general cer- 
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tainty European professors that noth- 
ing ignoble the German occupation 
could possibly influence anything se- 
cure the pre-war university Europe 
further complicated the investigation for 
this research. some the universities 
was foreign idea that there might 
post-war influences the occupation ap- 
pearing their midst. 

presenting these findings, 
necessary consider the findings 
countries and institutions, for the 
German occupying forces had different 
treatment for each country and for each 
university. Belgium, the following 
universities will considered: the Uni- 
versity Liege, the University 
Ghent, the University Louvain, and 
the University Brussels. the 
Netherlands, the University Gron- 
ingen, the University Utrecht, and 
the University Leiden will 
treated. 


Belgium certain features were 
common each the four universities. 
Belgium, whole, existed under 
military occupying force; hence some 
the enactments affecting each university 
were similar. significant that differ- 
ent degrees stress were placed upon 
each the four universities. The Uni- 
versity Ghent and the University 
Liege are each State universities under 
the direction the Minister Educa- 
tion. The University Ghent 
cated the heart the Flemish sector 
Belgium, and the University Liege 
located the French sector the 
country. The University Brussels 
and the University Louvain are sup- 


posedly free universities, notwithstand- 
ing that the University Brussels 
free probably only the sense being 
free Catholics, and the University 
Louvain free the sense being free 
Free Masons. Particularly Bel- 
gium were differences significant, for the 
occupying forces were primarily inter- 
ested capitalizing upon the unhar- 
monious linguistic background, the long- 
standing cultural conflicts between the 
Flemish and the Walloons, and any 
religious attacks which might weaken 
the predominantly Catholic influence 
Belgium. was significant that each 
move the occupying forces made Bel- 
gium was calculated terms un- 
canny awareness existing local fric- 
tions. 

Belgium, the first action re- 
sponse the war was taken May 
1940, when many the students and 
professors the University Brussels 
fled France fearing for their lives 
because the conquerors 
running Belgium the time. great 
need for morale building accompanied 
the complete occupation Belgium. 
Young men were discouraged from en- 
tering the armed forces and despair was 
mounting. meet this need, the Uni- 
versity Brussels re-opened under con- 
ditions occupation July, 1940. 
From October 31, 1940, until Novem- 
ber 25, 1941, the university was con- 
stantly confronted with increasingly im- 
possible demands the Commissioner 
the Occupying Forces. Efforts were 
made accentuate the lack linguistic 
harmony Belgium requiring the 
development courses the Flemish 
language this institution, which main- 
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tained principally French curriculum. 
second approach was made the 
occupying forces when they insisted 
upon the appointment new professors 
from the Rexist (Quisling) element 
the country. November 25, 1941, 
the university closed for the remainder 
the period the occupation defy 
the Nazis for having appointed three 
their candidates professorships. 
spite the protestations the German 
authorities, the remained 
closed, and the professors carried 
their academic work secret meetings 
their homes the homes stu- 
dents. 

The closing the University 
Brussels was unmistakable blow 
the Germans, for one their interests 
rested assuring the Belgians their 
desire foster culture superior 
nature for all people under their regime. 
The closing the university also differ- 
entiated from the other Belgian uni- 
versities. The material losses the 
Universities Liege and Louvain were 
not experienced the University 
Faculty research was less dis- 
turbed the University Brussels, for 
the professors were free from academic 
responsibilities and many them found 
that they had more time for research 
than they had been accustomed hav- 
ing. closer relationship between the 
students and the professors was estab- 
lished the practice holding secret 
meetings conduct lectures the 
homes professors and students. This 
tendency toward the modification stu- 
dent-faculty relationships 
the post-war period, and threaten- 
ing replace the traditional aristocratic 
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professorial respect with more whole- 
some faculty-student spirit. The closing 
the University Brussels has af- 
fected the nature the influences that 
are being felt the post-occupation 
period, for one notices inclination 
the part the faculty doubt the 
existence influences traceable the 
period the occupation. 

However, certain new emphases were 
evident. There was increased Anglo- 
Saxon influence and decline pre-war 
German influence evidenced 
type literature being used, student 
and faculty attitudes, and the curricu- 
lar changes. Students were demanding 
less regimentation academic programs 
and more freedom work terms 
abilities and interests result their 
war-time experiences, which had ma- 
tured them and accentuated the indi- 
vidualized student work instead pro- 
fessorial lectures. There was absence 
older students resulting from the 
completion work through under- 
ground tactics and from the transferring 
the bulk the students from the 
University Brussels the other three 
Belgian universities, which remained 
open throughout the occupation. 
the University Brussels, well 
all the other Belgian universities, 
there appeared unprecedented eager- 
ness the part the students ac- 
quire degrees rather than become 
educated. 


The other three Belgian universities 
under consideration remained open 
throughout the period the occupation. 
The Universities Ghent, Liege, and 
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Louvain resisted the German demands 
from time time with varied degrees 
intensity. The University Louvain 
notoriously fought the decrees pertain- 
ing forced labor for the students, the 
attempts Nazify the university, and 
efforts impose Rexist professors upon 
the university. When the Nazi order 
was issued 1943 requiring “all first 
year students register for labor serv- 
ice the Fatherland,” Monsignor Van 
Waeyenbergh, the Rector the Uni- 
versity Louvain, displayed clever re- 
sistance automatically classifying all 
first year students second third 
year students. The Germans attempted 
secure lists students from the Uni- 
versities Ghent and Liege also, but 
each case the administrators the 
universities cleverly falsified records, 
destroyed evidence, resorted the 
involvement non-existing “red tape” 
baffle the occupying forces. the 
University Ghent, particular atten- 
tion was paid the long existent Flem- 
ish Union, for focusing upon this 
organization, possible point weak- 
ness the Belgian unity was utilized. 
The same pattern attempting force 
professorial appointments and at- 
tempting seize students was followed 
both Liege and Ghent. The role 
the University Ghent was much less 
spectacular than the role any the 
other institutions Belgium, for the 
Germans did not destroy because they 
visualized its being center National 
Socialistic training when Germany won 
the war and incorporated Belgium the 
Reich. The University Liege suffered 
damages the amount 140,000,000 
Belgic francs. The University Lou- 


vain was more than half destroyed, with 
library alone 
greater than 150,000,000 Belgic francs, 

The principal influences that were ap- 
parent the post-occupation period 
the University Liege were: 
increased toleration different creeds 
resulting from the mixture religious 
and linguistic backgrounds produced 
the infiltration students from the 
closed University Brussels; 
retardation research resulting from 
the cessation all periodicals, except 
those German origin, during the five 
year period and from the destruction 
scientific materials and library facilities 
the amount 1,750,000 Belgic 
francs; continued jeopardizing 
research resulting from the inability 
the institution secure replacements 
geological supplies and laboratory equip- 
ment and from the lack availability 
back issues bridge the five year gaps 
periodical files; noticeable decline 
the quality students’ examinations 
since the war, reflecting the poor nutri- 
tion, nervous strain, and war-time in- 
effectiveness the pre-university train- 
ing; accelerated interest engi- 
neering emanating from the shortages 
this field which were making appoint- 
ment before graduation possible; and 
noticeable crowding approxi- 
mately one-fifth the students into the 
Faculty Philosophy, which was dis- 
tressing the university since the princi- 
pal occupational outlet would teach- 
ing. 

some degree the principal influ- 
ences the occupation period upon the 
University Louvain paralleled the 
influences upon the other Belgian uni- 
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versities, but the chief influences were: 
the retardation research ap- 
proximately 50% the pre-war level 
during the occupation and the post-war 
retardation inability replace 
oratories physics, chemistry, and 
pharmacy were evidenced; the Flem- 
ish-Walloon question was settled during 
the war and had not been revived 
1947 the university circles; there 
were greater current evidences in- 
creasing socialistic tendencies than had 
been expected, and the voice the 
working class was creating necessity 
for definite positions taken the 
Schools Economics, Social Science, 
and Political Science; the absence 
contacts through books, persons, and 
ideas with other countries for six years 
combined with the natural antipathy 
toward the Germans was causing 
change from reliance German texts 
reliance upon British and American re- 
search and general tendency toward 
greater intellectual dependence upon 
the Western Hemisphere; the lack 
employment possibilities for students 
philology was attributed the cause 
for noticeable decline interest this 
field, but also appeared that there 
would growing importance attached 
the widespread use this language 
the Continent; the university was en- 
joying maximum enrollment resulting 
from the increasing numbers persons 
seeking university training; the Uni- 
versity Louvain showed greater evi- 
dence methodical reconstruction from 
war-time damages than any the other 
Belgian universities, but lack funds, 
lack availability replacements 
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materials and books, and faculty short- 
ages were unhurdled barriers; and 
most outstandingly different was the 
consciousness the university the 
necessity for more than lecture contacts 
with the students—an awareness which 
had led the establishment Flemish 
and French centers for women students 
foster guidance possibilities connec- 
tion with university residence. There 
was decided interest the expansion 
the university responsibility the 
student—an idea rather foreign the 
European philosophy higher educa- 
tion. 

The University Ghent was con- 
spicuous among Belgian universities be- 
cause revealed absence definite 
changes new trends resulting from 
the period the occupation. However, 
the reasons for the absence change are 
probably important any changes 
could have been, for the indefinable in- 
fluence the stolid Flemish character 
resulted less German interference and 
less interest local changes than was 
found the other sectors Belgium. 
There was minimum damage done 
the university because the Germans 
never forgot their plan make 
National Socialist University out 
after the conquest. foster tran- 
quility and prevent the forming 
decisive issues, the Germans had less 
contact with this university than with 
any the others. The significance 
the findings relative the University 
Ghent the indication offers 
the designing practices the Germans 
and the uncanny understanding the 
occupying forces had local Belgian 
circumstances, 
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turning from the Belgian univer- 
sities the Dutch universities neces- 
sary mention the nature the Ger- 
man occupation the Netherlands. The 
Dutch were under civilian directorship 
which proved much more extreme 
and unorthodox than the military ad- 
ministration was other countries. The 
civilian administration concentrated 
more enlisting the aid Dutch 
Quislings. The measures taken the 
occupying forces under civilian direction 
were more drastic and more minute. 
The first administration, following the 
five days battle which culminated 
the fall the Netherlands, was 
tary administration. This administration 
stressed the view that “the Germans 
could never have allowed Germanic 
nation, sister-nation, fall into for- 
eign hands”; hence, they justified the 
conquest the Netherlands. Under the 
military administration, the Dutch en- 
joyed brief period leniency, but 
May 29, 1940, Dr. Seyss-Inquart, 
Austrian, took office the civilian ad- 
ministrator the Netherlands. The 
first official act Dr. Seyss-Inquart was 
address the Dutch people the fol- 
lowing tone: 


was not our wish come with 
clash arms. wish protectors 
and promotors, and then remain 


Accompanying the civilian administra- 


Boolen and Van der Doos, Five 
Years Occupation, 14. (This book was writ- 
ten order the Secretary-General the De- 
partment Education, Arts and Sciences during 
the occupation and was printed for the first edi- 
tion the secret press 


tion was the appointment Von Dam, 
Dutch Quisling, Commissioner 
Charge Education. The occupying 
authorities considered the control 
education paramount their suc- 

The edicts and measures imposed 
the occupying authorities were uniform 
substance, but application there 
were degrees difference the 
tiveness each measure each the 
three Dutch universities under consider- 
ation. The oppressive measures began 
with the dismissal professors who 
had written adverse criticism the Nazi 
regime prior the occupation period. 
The next step was secure personal 
data each professor determine his 
religion. Jewish professors were then 
banned from teaching, though their 
salaries were continued. February 
1943, drastic measures against students 
were taken force them sign alle- 
giance the National Socialist Party 
Germany they wished continue 
their studies. Approximately 90% 
the Dutch students refused sign such 
declaration. the end February, 
1943, most the students had “dived 
under,” term applied the disappear- 
ance into underground work into 
hiding. The professors either refused 
teach the remaining 10% and “dove 
under” themselves (when was possi- 
ble) made farce teaching. The 
professors wished close the universi- 
ties, but the Germans were determined 
keep them open show other coun- 
tries how well Germany was treating the 
Netherlands. The material loses the 
Dutch universities under consideration 


were through robbery and plunder, 
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rather than bombing. Throughout the 
period the occupation, the Dutch uni- 
versities were, apparently, greater 
concern the occupying forces than 
were the universities Belgium 
France. 

November 26, 1940, Professor 
Mayers the University Leiden was 
dismissed the occupying forces be- 
cause was Jew. November 27, 
1940, Professor Clevinga, Dean the 
Faculty the University Leiden, 
met the class which Professor Mayer 
customarily had met, and outlined for 
the students the university’s position. 
Immediately the students struck 
show their contempt for the German 
behavior, and the University Leiden 
was closed. The professors continued 
receive their salaries, but 1942 Ger- 
man protestations against book written 
one the professors Dutch Law 
resulted the resignation sixty pro- 
fessors. The latter move impressed the 
Germans, for they did 
loyalty scientific research could 
strong enough permit these persons 
resign their positions and salaries. 
retaliation, twenty professors were ar- 
rested and imprisoned for 
(Classes had not been held since No- 
vember 27, 1940.) The University 
Leiden had been selected become the 
National Socialist University, for 
early 1940 the Germans had created 
two professorships Nazi doctrines and 
philosophy. (This history the Uni- 
versity Leiden has been included 
clarify influences which are now emerg- 
ing, for this university differed from 
the Universities Groningen and 
Utrecht, which remained open.) 
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were evident the University Leiden 
were: There were seven different 
generations the campus 
resulting from the fact that the univer- 
sity had been closed and some the 
students had not had the opportunity 
carry their studies. Hence, the 
desire make lost years reflected 
itself diploma-mindedness rather than 
scholarship-mindedness. Students had 
begun question the need for all the 
pre-war requirements. This was produc- 
ing situation very different from that 
created the pre-war student who 
recognized the university preserver 
knowledge and source pure re- 
search. Too many the students 
were the first two years university 
work and not enough the last five 
years. This unbalanced ratio presented 
temporary problems the continuing 
student traditions, which are vital part 
Dutch university life. Traditions 
held that the student rector should 
fourth year man, but the absence 
suitable one, they were using seventh 
year man, and this irregularity was not 
beneficial unifying the 
student corps. Six generations the 
course continuity had been lost the 
faculty replacements. With the loss 
Jewish faculty members and those lost 
age, the number vacancies was too 
great permit replacements with peo- 
ple who had reached the age and experi- 
ence generally expected them the 
position. Furthermore, the normal order 
rising higher rank had been dis- 
rupted. The difficulty securing 
periodical files and laboratory equip- 
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ment was inhibiting research. The in- 
creased enrollment has caused shortages 
laboratories that were not robbed 
the Germans. was new threat 
professional research arising from the 
growing tendency use professors 
governmental advisors, for the Dutch 
professors were unaccustomed having 
any responsibilities beyond their lectures 
and research pre-war days. There 
was strong feeling for the increasing 
national interest higher education. 
Many the Dutch students the post- 
occupation period were coming from the 
lower economic levels, whereas the pre- 
war students came traditionally from the 
wealthier groups. evidence their 
concern for this sociological change, the 
University Leiden established 
Studium Generale and Civitas offer 
liberal arts background and the rudi- 
ments gracious living for students 
coming from narrower cultural back- 
grounds than before the war. The infil- 
tration this newer element already 
causing some student reaction toward 
prolonged preparations for professions 
because they are essentially interested 
preparing for quick economic returns. 
the School Medicine, was felt that 
too many the students worked harder 
know what the examiners wanted 
know than they did become good 
doctors. constantly becoming 
more evident that greater numbers are 
seeking the grandeur the university 
diploma. And The rising dilemma 
whether the university can remain 
center scientific research whether 
must lower standards and adapt 
national needs different type. 
Unlike the situation the Belgian 


universities, the conditions the Dutch 
universities appear similar most re- 
spects but differ principally the degree 
Leiden has been given first considera- 
tion because was closed, and clos- 
ing there could have been very different 
results appearing the post-occupation 
period, The Universities Groningen 
and Utrecht did not suffer from the 
general loss continuity felt Leiden, 
for they remained open. However, the 
trends mentioned for Leiden are applic- 
able only different intensity the 
Universities Utrecht and Groningen 
with the similarity being 
tween the conditions Leiden and 
Utrecht than Leiden and Groningen. 
The University Leiden represents the 
most traditional the three univer- 
sities, and the one most likely reflect 
the most definite reactions new trends, 
whereas the University Utrecht ap- 
proaches the middle realm change, 
and the University Groningen repre- 
sents the institution which less change 
appears evident, for more re- 
gional institution with greater sensibility 
its locality than traditional univer- 


sity philosophy. 


The emerging tendencies the 
versity Utrecht were similar those 
the University Leiden with the 
following emphases more 
1)There was greater awareness 
international environment and new 
interest global subjects. There was 
greater interest unity within the 
versity life the students. 
sity house was built bring together 
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the five student clubs and the independ- 
ents, who belong club. pre-war 
days there had been heightened rivalry 
between the clubs. Leiden, they 
created Studium Generale afford all 
the students who were interested 
liberal arts background, but they were 
more interested offering basis 
cultural unity than 
demic background deficiencies. The 
“professorial pedestal” was longer 
elevated, for faculty and students had 
struggled alike and together against 
common enemy during the occupation. 
However, student-faculty relations have 
been somewhat strained, for there has 
been some student feeling that the pro- 
fessors were too passive during the occu- 
pation that they forgave and forgot 
too quickly. The Secretary Educa- 
tion said that all students who signed 
the German allegiance oath 1943 
could return the universities 
January 1947. Hence, the students 
feel now that perhaps wasn’t such 
bad thing sign the allegiance oath 
now the ones who did can come back and 
accepted. There are two minds the 
faculty—they appreciate the views the 
students with whom they have been 
closely associated the underground, 
but for the sake going on, they now 
must accept the dictates the Secretary 
Education, whom they feel has acted 
too quickly the matter re-instating 
students. Also, the faculty accepts those 
questionable professors who have been 
re-instated after probationary period. 
These problems face both the Univer- 
sity Utrecht and the University 
Groningen, but not the closed Univer- 
sity Leiden. the University 
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Utrecht there were more older students 
who attended the university long 
possible before “diving under” and who 
returned after the occupation finish 
their work. This has increased the diplo- 
ma-mindedness this university, but 
the students reflected unusual persistence 
and tranquility their efforts make 
for lost years. 


VII 


The tendencies toward change the 
University Groningen were less nu- 
merous than those the Universities 
Utrecht Leiden, but must re- 
membered that geographically Gron- 
ingen centered rural area some- 
what isolated from the cosmopolitan 
sectors the Netherlands. Hence, 
understandable that the Nazi decrees, 
the enforcement rigid enactments, 
and other occupation practices were in- 
capable affecting many people 
were found the vicinity the other 
two universities under consideration. 
Therefore, the chief influences the 
occupation period the University 
Groningen were: strong feeling for 
the creation educational opportunity 
that will prepare students more ade- 
quately for life the existing social 
order was evidenced the university 
and the communities surrounding it. 
the outlying regions the university 
has been influential fostering com- 
munity college movements. the uni- 
versity proper there were ideas which 
emerged result the long period 
the occupation during which the pro- 
fessors and the students had more time 
think ways improve the educa- 
tional processes that were the time 
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being denied them. The war experi- 
ences the faculty and the students 
seemed unite the two and create 
awareness each that their nation 
longer wealthy and that all must 
work rebuild from what left any 
them were have anything. 
There was strong interest sociologi- 
cal problems that had appeared since 
the war. There was need felt the 
law faculty have sociologist estab- 
lish new roots for law among the people. 
The university reflected the point 
view that expected function ade- 
quately had its principal responsi- 
bility determine and meet the needs 
the people served. This was 
definite contrast the philosophy the 
University Leiden, which proposed 
the furtherance pure scientific re- 
search its chief function. The speed 
living was perturbing the faculty and 
the students, for the mere tasks self- 
maintenance require much more time 
than pre-war days. The faculty was 
being taxed with new responsibilities 
civic nature for which had not been 
conditioned. 

The three Dutch universities were 
alike their new dependence upon the 
United States and Great Britain for 
books, research materials, scientific data, 
and current periodicals. Similarly, they 
are dependent for equipment. Whereas 
the pre-war years, the Dutch univer- 
sities received almost three-fourths the 
necessary equipment and printed mate- 
rials from Germany, today the emphasis 
upon Anglo-American sources. 

One finds tendency the part 
the Dutch professors explain the 
changing nature their institutions 
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natural product having had minis- 
ters education, following the period 
occupation, who had spent the war 
years Great Britain the United 
States. the outside observer from the 
United States, the impending changes 
are the result combination in- 
terior Dutch developments operating 
under global-wide pressures for 
zation individual opportunity. Edu- 
cation privilege one class has been 
undergoing modification some coun- 
tries for century and half. ap- 
parent the Netherlands that the 
common man seeking the privileges 
connected with university degree, but 
from the United States, witness this 
development anything less than 
evolutionary process decades, 
anything more than the inevitable prod- 
uct increased social democratization. 

one witnesses the functioning 
modern and medieval European institu- 
tions side side, their incongruities are 
evident. tolerance evolves the ob- 
server’s mind begins live the 
tempo each. Hence, for those inter- 
ested the latest chapters the history 
education, the influence the Ger- 
man occupation upon higher education 
Europe eminent. For those 
who are concerned with the breadth and 
scope our own national intellectual 
influence toward the continent 
Europe, investigation the period 
under discussion appears mandatory. 
For the first time since the creation 
these United States the flow the in- 
tellectual current has changed its direc- 
tion from incoming current out- 
going stream. 
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Freedom and the Humanities 


OUR society the mid-twentieth 
century not altogether free soci- 
ety, the blame must shared those 
whose work foster the humani- 
has been the fashion blame our 
loss freedom upon variety scape- 
goats: scientists, 
cians, bureaucrats, and military men, 
among others. That representatives 
these groups have indeed contributed 
the current deterioration our free- 
doms evident that the fact hardly 
needs restating here. There cause 
repeat the charges that have been 
levelled against some these persons, 
and often made stick, those 
who try teach the Rather 
need introspectively examine what 
have done the disservice the 
cause serve; this not out any joy 
our guilt, but out desire change 
our ways. 

have forgotten, practice, the 
truth that the studies call the human- 
ities are chiefly important for the free- 
dom they offer mankind—the in- 
creased awareness, the improved percep- 
tion the intellectual, emotional, and 
sensuous life. Man experiencing 
animal, and the more experience has, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
the more man is. Man race 
does not know what his limits are, where 
his boundaries lie. The race has con- 
stantly surprised itself discovering 


that limits are not limits but ways: that 
the ocean not obstacle but high- 


that the forest not dark and 


threatening barrier, but useful source 
food, light, and shelter. with the 
individual. new discipline, first 
bewildering, becomes way freedom. 
Its language grasped, its basic ideas com- 
prehended, produces that influx 
light, that sense urgent forward rush 
meet new experience and solve new 
problems which the educated mind’s 
joy. The cultivated man different, not 
sort, but degree, from his less for- 
tunate fellowmen. His sense height- 
ened joy action (and thought 
identical with action such mind) 
keener, his thrust forward more eager, 
because aware not only the 
action, the new experience, which all 
men enjoy alike, but also its meaning. 

chief charge against those who 
teach the humanities that they have 
used their disciplines barriers rather 
than ways, ends rather than 
means, possessions rather than 
equipment for experience. Thus they 
have discouraged, not only others, 
but themselves, that joy experience 
which his nature the human animal 
seeks, and which the humanities, their 
name meaningful, must cultivate. 

Partly our society fault for our 
error. Its roots deeply into the aristo- 
cratic past, which the humanities were 
the toys the fortunate, the playthings 
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static hierarchical society. our 
aristocratic past have added the re- 
ligion personal possession, which 
are conceived have what 
legally own—a condition that cannot 
prevail any congeries experience 
worthy belonging the humanities. 
Too often advocates the humanities 
have seen themselves priests the 
aristocratic order, guardians the 
artifacts culture. Or, going beyond 
this merely material role, they have seen 
themselves the protectors standards 
—standards, noted, which often 
subtly favored the outlook the static 
the mercantile orders society, 
the aristocratic patron the merchant- 
collectors creative work the human- 
ities. short, our role the protec- 
tors standards, educators new 
generations both artists and patrons, 
have been owned; and have made 
our ownership seem natural and normal, 
have dignified our culture with the 
name failing see that liberal, 
defined, equivalent slavery: 
slavery not only for others, for those 
socially “beneath” us, but for ourselves 
and for the classes have pretended 
serve. 

The slavery liberal culture, sug- 
gest, has been caused the fact that 
have preferred order disorder. 
The surprise which such statement 
must occasion demonstrates the extent 
which have been dominated 
ideas order. Order has seemed desira- 
ble and for itself, and have too 
seldom asked the basic question “Why?” 
have been too busy imposing the 
order admire ask ourselves 
whether are right admire it. 
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little reflection shows that would 
absurd admire disorder for its 
own sake. Order, like disorder, and like 
the many grades orderliness which 
occur between those extremes, mere 
by-product. Neither reformers nor con- 
servatives have appreciated this fact. 
seeking abolish defend order, 
they have mistaken the letter for the 
spirit, the end for the means. Both 
order and disorder, conceived aims, 
are absurd. Conceived ways, means, 
they have their justification. The roman- 
the revolutionist, revolting from 
worthy emulation and preservation, 
conservative who attacks the revolu- 
tionist’s destructiveness the exquisite 
products order, simply because 
hates the laws which they have been 
created. 


Necessary both order and disorder 
are, various degrees, any richly 
developed culture (order because its 
external aid, disorder because permits 
variety, freedom, development), the 
humanist has encouraged order and dis- 
couraged disorder. has denigrated 
the free man and rewarded the con- 
formist—the fettered man. has done 
this setting rules—in high-school 
curricula, university catalogues, the 
criticism literature and art, the 
creation moral and intellectual abso- 
lutes all sorts. has achieved his 
achieved the far more important aim 
fostering human creativity. Nor has 
achieved the almost equally important 
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aim developing critical sense. For 
the creator, effect, has been told 
conform; and the critic, judge the 
artist the basis whether has 
conformed. Thus the real creators and 
the authentic critics have learned from 
the humanist only ideas order 
which they cannot conform they 
would true their nature critics 
and creators. 

Humanists have too often themselves 
been educated system which as- 
sumes scarcity rather than abundance, 
ownership rather than experience. Our 
educational system has underestimated 
man’s inquiring spirit. have our- 
selves too often been told that must 
wait few years before undertaking 
ambitious project. have too often, 
students, been taught that the impor- 
tant work for our teachers do— 
that our work be, for few years, 
apprentice work. When are initiated, 
free. All the proper time; 
but the proper time comes late, maturity 
postponed, the independence and cour- 
age which good humanistic scholarship 
requires its precondition has been 
trained out the student. When 
safe enough with his new freedom. 
will harm with it, that sure; 
and little like freedom, this 
point, that likely little good 
with it. Small wonder then that free- 
dom thought danger. Those who 
should most ardent its service have 
been carefully taught caution rather 
than boldness, discipline rather than 
freedom, authority rather than free in- 
quiry. They have been taught long 
right that they cringe from making 
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the most brilliant errors—failing see 
that the past has frequently developed 
glorious civilizations the basis 
brilliant errors, errors which have some- 
how revealed important human values. 
Who are we, not make errors? 

The humanist, sure, has been 
nominally committed freedom, 
creativity, the fresh critical response. 
But has told his student: this you 
must first. You must pass these 
courses, these examinations, learn these 
languages, obey these rules—only, that 
is, when you have learned, years 
conformity, not free, may you 
free. course has reason: only 
man who possesses the tools freedom 
able exercise, the fullest degree, 
that freedom. 

But humanistic education, unfortun- 
ately, has concentrated the acquisi- 
tion the tools. And the process 
acquisition has been painfully slow. Ex- 
cluding few geniuses, who have ac- 
quired languages learned rules and 
techniques frighteningly off-hand 
manner (only break them heartlessly 
and enrich them startingly soon 
the teacher’s back turned), most 
mankind has not responded favorably 
the rules. They fail learn, and tacitly 
accept that failure evidence that they 
are stupid and hence not entitled 
freedom. And when they have escaped 
the rules they breathe deeply, settle com- 
fortably into the mediocrity which 
they have been convicted, and relinquish 
any effort larger freedom. Thus 
they limit their own lives, and make 
themselves the potential victims any- 
one who chooses assert his superiority 
over them, and encourage them 
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abandon their mediocrity and follow 

What these people have objected to, 
take it, the sheer dullness ac- 
quiring tools for their own sake. The 
typical humanist has seen knowledge 
good and for itself. has too 
seldom asked the question, what 
edge? There this knowledge and that 
knowledge, for our world, seems, 
plural world. distinction often 
made between that knowledge which 
justifies itself its very existence, and 
that which justifies itself only applica- 
tion. suspect that these two sorts 
knowledge are different for every man. 
the mechanic, knowledge motors 
delightful for its own sake; the 
benighted motorist, highly useful 
skill which bears directly getting him 
his destination. the linguist, learn- 
ing the rudiments new tongue has 
all the charm freshness and novelty; 
the trader the diplomat, has the 
very concrete utility aiding com- 
munication. Accepting this truth, that 
what good and for itself one 
man, may have only practical utility 
another, begin see that when, 
humanists, demand the acquisition 
knowledge for the sake knowledge, 
alienate those who are not—at least 
yet—in agreement with our version 
what that knowledge is. Then 
will able ask ourselves what 
may do, not force agreement, but 
make the way free human culture 
evidently desirable that the tools which 
assist will willingly, even pain- 
fully, learned. Not all the tools for each 
person; not always the same tools 
the same stage each person’s develop- 
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ment. Much that must left 
chance which will seem deplorable 
the constructor curricula, whether 
the progressive absolute variety. 
Rather, such tools are needful and 
desirable, when they are needful and 
desirable—and these terms should come 
blend manner hitherto deemed 
impossible. 


can gain this end, can help the 
needful and the desirable merge, 
living our own lives enjoyed 
them—as they were delightful ways 
rather than dreadful expedients. are 
not likely, through joyless sense 
duty, gain converts for the languages, 
ancient modern. However dedicated 
our attendance lectures, concerts, and 
museums, shall not emulated 
our manner too grim. need some- 
thing have lost sight our devo- 
tion scholarly method—the grace 
the thoroughly absorbed animal, the 
comeliness the well-organized human 
being. 

achieve this grace, this 
the child his thoughtless and spon- 
taneous play. need charmed 
order charming. What makes 
the child the animal attractive 
partly his spontaneity, his total lack 
sense method. has even aims, 
until his random activity provides them. 
When such aims occur him, the 
activity becomes less random, more 
practical—but immediate and direct. 
takes the shortest, most immediately 
perceptible and economical way its 
end. surmounts such barricades 
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may naturally occur. new ones are 
created. only much later, far 
more sophisticated frame mind, that 
barriers are created, often out sense 
exclusiveness, out desire keep 
others from the good which has been 
realized. And exactly this point 
that the charm the child the 
animal ceases. then acting selfishly, 
longer lost enjoyment activity. His 
implicit economics have become the 
economics scarcity. The free joyous 
exploration life contracts into joy- 
less possessiveness. The fist clutches, the 
teeth clench, and freedom end. 

humanists have been guilty the 
closed fist every time have made 
means into ends. have not always 
acted selfishly, for know, better than 
our students (we think), some the 
conditions freedom. Nevertheless, 
have spoiled good deal spontaneous 
glad movement, which necessary 
condition freedom any the pre- 
requisites have been trying en- 
force. our effort save the student 
from waste, spare him the results 
disorder, have denied him the ad- 
vantages waste and disorder. Those 
advantages are just the advantages 
being free—of learning think for 
oneself and thereby becoming oneself, 
finding one’s possibilities, setting 
one’s own aims and discovering why 
certain means are necessary and hence 
interesting, others unnecessary and 
therefore dull. have too often been 
the spokesmen for the and the un- 
necessary. That one reason why the 
humanities are mortal danger. 

may save them from this danger 
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excited end results are. Let 
granted that the end results demand 
all the time and preparation and pre- 
requisites that have been insisting 
upon. But the young need find this 
out for themselves. They need find 
out, first, witnessing our own enthu- 
siasm and our own capacities, such 
they are, for seeing more the end 
than they do; they need see our 
enthusiasms gladly shared, our knowl- 
edge eagerly conveyed, its implications 
willingly explored. They need see, 
short, the joy our own minds the 
presence freedom. need not 
worry that their tastes are uncertain, 
their knowledge inadequate. Better 
than that their tastes certain, their 
knowledge then indeed they 
would have ceased educable, they 
would have ceased free. 

The end the study language 
simply the expression and communica- 
tion thought and emotion through 
philosophy, literature, and their many 
subdivisions. When the study 
guage made its own end, loses sight 
the ultimate end for which exists, 
and thus loses its charm for all but 
those few who are fascinated lan- 
guage such—a noble few, sure, 
few whom all who use language are 
indebted, but their lack concern 
with ultimate value, less aware lan- 
guage way freedom than the 
humanist, ideally should be. Literature 
and the arts, when studied from the 
point view primarily form, have 
some the same indifference the 
human purpose which created them; 
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same thing happens: they become sub- 
jects learned, not valuable means 
insight into human life. Even more 
this true history, which record 
man’s striving, now towards this 
goal, now towards that; but the details 
the strife have too often been allowed 
conceal its meanings. philosophy, 
the sheer intellectual labor grappling 
with certain ideas trains thought 
has often obscured the purpose 
grasping them, the implications the 
ideas for those who have lived them 
well ill: what effects they have had 
when understood, what effects when 
misunderstood. Toward such ends 
these the humanities must directed— 
towards understanding language for its 
use, literature for its insight, history for 
the goals its actors have pursued, phi- 
losophy for the implications its ideas. 


brief, the humanities must become 
ways rather than techniques. They can 
become only when their advocates 
realize that the end pursued and the 
way followed are inescapably integral. 
Alter the way, and the end changes. 
Emphasize technique, and the end be- 
comes methodological perfection. Em- 
phasize form, and the end becomes 
conformist. Emphasize fact, and the end 
becomes encyclopaedic information. Em- 
phasize thought for the sake thought, 
and the end 
But man the end, experience be- 
comes the way. The techniques, the 
forms, the facts, the ideas, are learned 
part the experience; but they are 
not final values. 

need pay more attention 


values, and need teach the tech- 
niques that assist them. But 
cannot conceive the values final, 
the techniques infallible ways them. 
need infuse every detail our 
daily consideration the humanities 
with sense purpose. There are 
those who will say that this putting 
the cart before the horse. the con- 
trary. The sense purposeful experi- 
ence provides the power which draws 
on, and subordinating the acquisi- 
tion skills and data, have let 
passive and overloaded dead-weight 
serve substitute for vital energy. 
the sense purposeful experience 
which gives and our students this 
vital energy, and this which the 
humanities need more than ever 
foster. 

The young scholar, asked teach one 
the prerequisites his own discipline, 
frequently finds himself bored. has 
known these things long! Boredom 
produces boredom. His class drags 
along the weary road from tedium 
ennui. The remedy simple, has 
the courage take it, and his superior 
has the wisdom not intervene. 
need simply cease bore himself and 
others. need only give his students 
glimpse what he, daily, doing 
with what teaching: what ulti- 
mate vistas opens. allows him- 
self weighted down sense that 
not fully understood, will con- 
tinue bored, and boring. All men 
understand enthusiasm: excitement con 
veys itself, and its object too. The 
arcana, the holy holies—that what 
the beginning student needs see. 
needs see even before learns 
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the rites which approached. 
needs sense the freedom gives, the 
vision opens. needs, short, 
experience, far possible, the 
edge contains, through being allowed 
his way with it. What need tell 
him not, “This you must first,” 
but, “See what you make this.” The 
book, the picture, the thought—these 
come first; these, and the excitement 
they create. How can know who 
ready for them and who not? The 
youth who best prepared may the 
knowing 
much, imaginatively nothing; and the 
least prepared may the best prepared 
—able see how much needs 
know, able see one and the same 
time the end and the means, the pur- 
pose and the approach. 

Requirements, prerequisites all 
sorts, tend destroy the sense pur- 
pose when they become substitute aims. 
This they must not permitted do. 
The humanist must perpetually 
aware his ultimate purpose that 
never allows youth colleague 
forget that everything does 
directed toward that purpose. Thus 
will avoid forgetting himself. The 
chief defect the humanist tend- 
ency forget that human. 

humanist, his ultimate aim the 
comely, yet powerful; intelligent, per- 
ceptive, sympathetic, imaginative, aware 
his potentialities; lacking dogma- 
tism, but opposing that dogma which 
would prevent his realizing his highest 
capacities, which would prevent other 
men from realizing theirs. That this 
freedom can exist for all, the humanist 
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remains firmly convinced. That the 
humanities, conceived not techniques 
and skills, but ways exploration, 
can advance the cause freedom the 
faith which lives. 

support his faith the humanist 
must something skeptic, for the 
man mere faith easily deceived. 
hear much the need standards; but 
only through questioning can standards 
developed and maintained. The 
humanist aware that, our imperfect 
world, one thing not good an- 
other. His students need made 
aware that this so, and helped 
make judgments value; for the 
teacher knows, wise, that fixed 
set standards can fit new situations. 
Judgments value are not judgments 
correctness conformity: they are 
judgments effect and utility. One 
does not know the effect the utility 
until knows something the end 
product. Bad art, false values, 
and useless works are not all hesitant 
about offering themselves for approval. 
And the young will approve, because 
the new experience these things may 
offer, they have not had the puzzling, 
exciting experience something better 
far. The lower schools, when they 
carefully protect the young from the 
experience difficulty (and, neces- 
sary consequence, from the exciting ex- 
perience surmounting difficulty), are 
protecting not the student 
dom but themselves from hard work. 
They are denying both themselves and 
the student the excitement, the freedom, 
the creative and critical imaginative 


attempt. 
The humanist then combines faith 
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with skepticism—faith recommending 
what seems him good, skepticism 
examining what may may not prove 
so. Through communicating his 
critical spirit, which its best com- 
bination his faith and skepticism, 
will help turn our indifferent society 
into thoughtful one. His students will 
become men and women who can recog- 
nize idea when presents itself, 
whether presents itself the guise 
the pure entertainment radio and the 
movies, the facile thought advertis- 
ing political oratory, the cheap art 
four-color printing, soundly em- 
bodied work art scholarship. The 
humanist will achieve this result ask- 
ing every standard taken for granted, 
every requirement and prerequisite 
and postponement, the question 
whether necessary not. Does 
help hinder the individual human 
being? Does prolong 
Does skirt ignore fundamentals? 
Does serve barrier protect 
class, trade, profession from incursion 
young men and women who, actually 
qualified, can disqualified artificially? 
Does serve the aim freedom for the 
fullest possible development man- 
kind? Does build roads does 
erect walls? Does create men serfs? 

Asking few such questions for 
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few generations would bring about un- 
told changes. The humanities would 
again serve mankind, not simply the 
humanists. Humanists would again 
men, not merely holders place, priests 
culture, tutors the citadels the 
The young would give them some- 
thing the respect they now give 
great industrialists, politicians, soldiers, 
scientists—or even criminals. For the 
respect the young goes men who, 
whatever their field, show some ele- 
ments individuality, some sense 
courage, some the grace and comeli- 
ness men whose mission sure, whose 
devotion purpose clear and forth- 
right. 

The advantage the humanist has over 
such men those named above, the 
breadth his purpose—which noth- 
ing less than the full realization, for all 
men, all men’s powers cultivation, 
growth, constructive attainment, 
human freedom. short, wants for 
men something which all men want. 
has only show them beyond doubt 
that does want it, not only for himself 
but for them, and they will follow. 
They will prefer him all the others. 
For, rightly considered, the way which 
shows them, the path learning 
the humanities, the path human 
freedom. 


Education may bridge the chasm between different cultural worlds, 
and taking the word its widest sense, other bridge possible. 


—J. 
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Hans 
(Translated Charles Joy) 


aphorism offers only the simple 
apprehension insight. does not 
trace the development thought, 
does not describe its relations, its deriva- 
tion. But just because this also 
most free every warping and clouding 
truth. 


Love evokes love: unending increase. 
There greatness apart from the 
greatness goodness. 
The kingdom goodness kingdom 
The stories goodness are 
life’s fairy-tales. 
man becomes finer and more worthy 
love when the light great joy 
falls upon him. 
Nothing earth prospers without the 
enlivening strength joy. 
Coarseness and rude speech are often 
only cloaks hide tenderness and kind- 
ness. 
thing understand completely 
beauty. 
Only the thankful heart knows how 
appreciate the gifts life. Only 


Aphorisms 


who knows how appreciate the gifts 
life enjoys them unstintingly. 

10. 

Praise takes further than blame. 


man needs his work certain meas- 
joyfully his way. 

Only where there confidence there can 
serenity. 

13. 

needs special art discover every 
work whatever deserving and praise- 
worthy it. peculiar and un- 
common art find something acclaim 
everywhere. 

The art conversation the art 
sharing the concerns and interests 
others. 

15. 

Nowhere else does the tender expres- 
sion human kindness delight 
much the countenance youth, 
when the quiet strength kindness, 
still awkward and hardly conscious 
itself, bursts forth the midst youth- 
ful crudity and harshness—like gift 
that comes unexpectedly. 

16. 

every bit banter from happy 
heart there always little trace 
love. 
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17. 

Life would poor without creative 
activity great little things. But 
life would also poor without the 
power look quietly around silent 
contemplation other lives. 

18. 

The power custom robs many joys 
their finest lustre. But return creates 
new joys which only custom knows how 
create. 

19. 

Many can only affirm one ideal life 
they deny another. however more 
beautiful embrace many and many- 
fold ideals with the same kind respect 
and love. 

20. 

Tenderness has need serenity. Only 
serenity gives tenderness strength and 
firmness. 

The will help, the will produce 
something, teach something, give 
something—expresses itself little and 
homely things well great things. 
22. 

begrudge others what one him- 
self possesses stupid 
ble. But envy others the things one 
does not himself possess not repre- 
hensible. Envy this sense one the 
roots all human striving. 

23. 

Peculiar interests apart from the inter- 
ests one’s world and time almost 
always favor one man—they are wit- 
nesses self-willed personality. 

24. 

Curiosity seems failing. But 
truth often only special form 
interest and sympathy. 


25. 

emulate something beautiful, some- 
thing useful, something good—seldom 
anything more desirable than 
26. 

The manner which person speaks 
his life’s interests sometimes reveals 
more his character than the inter- 
ests themselves. 

The ability accomplish always some- 
thing estimable rests upon the ability 
command all our powers everywhere 
and take lively interest every- 
thing. 

28. 

virtue often seems more worth- 
ful the more rarely found. 
But this only because our spiritual 
vision clouded! virtue less 
virtue because many possess it. 

29. 

Every human achievement gains addi- 
tional strength when sustained 
kindness. 

30. 

Every awkward and childishly clumsy 
action arouses our sympathy. Perhaps 
this true because awkwardness deed 
speech rules out all dissembling 
and disguise, does away with all re- 
serve 
therefore, ever the same time frank- 
ness and openess and confidence. 

are often impressed the fact that 
kindness not always beautiful. Per- 
haps, however, this only seems so. 
For truth wherever there some- 
thing good there found also 
something lovely, and our eye alone 
that fails see it. may be, nonethe- 
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less, that this beauty never completely ethical greatness possible. 
hidden from us, when really bestir 33. 

ourselves find it. Empty and dreary like uninhabited 
house would the world without the 
every domain human life ethical goodness. 


Never before has education had the opportunity reaching simul- 
taneously even tiny fraction the potential television audience. 
There are now approximately 17,000,000 television sets the United 
States. estimated that 1960 there will 50,000,000 sets use. 
The members the institute (Pennsylvania State College) felt 
probable that most educational television will never able hold 
the great mass audiences achieved some commerical entertainment 
programs. But that does not mean, granted effective 
that the audiences for educational television need small. Present 
indications are that they will not small. For example, commercial 
surveys estimate that the University Michigan television hour now 
has audience from 80,000 100,000 each Sunday afternoon 
one The latest estimate for the Johns Hopkins Science Review, 
carried over stations the DuMont network 8:30 P.M. Mon- 
days, that this program enters 280,000 viewing homes, with aver- 
age viewers per home.—Television Education, American 
Council Education. 
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long there beauty the world, 


What matter are gone tomorrow; 
What matter hear more the song 
That morning sings across the gold day, 
are sure that beauty will 


And ali the little things that made glad, 


Laughter and love and music and the spring 


Will bless the world until the end time, 

can know that when close our eyes 

There still will the passion the wind, 

The benediction the sun upon the hills, 

The gentleness wood, the shining gold 


candlesticks, the melody grass. 


long these remain part earth 
Then can take our leave without regret 


And with fear, knowing that all well. 


Nigger 


Metva 


about the blue sky. The 
robins longer chirped they had 
when listened them the morning, 
though here and there bold sparrow 
flew close Pussy’s head. Bold and 
brassy they were, were sparrows, Katie 
always said. Sleepy Puss was too tired 
stir, stretched out far could, 
shaped like the rocker rocking chair. 
The rustle mice and the song birds, 
even quivering butterflies left him un- 
moved after Especially when 
rough little tongue had tidied his coat 
fur, and little white forepaws had 
smoothed the back his ears. Just 
looking him awhile ago and listening 
him purr had made yawn. 
Through the kitchen window came 
the clatter supper dishes. warm 
spring day was ending. Hands resting 
the folds starched pinafore, was 
sitting the third and last the rough 
cement steps that led from the big side- 
walk along our hedge, close the sweet- 
smelling lilacs, and then the kitchen 
door. The Sunbonnet babies 
nursery book sat thus prim and sweet 
repose. Perhaps might even remind 
passersby Elsie Dinsmore, who was 
always good. smoothed the flounce 
the bottom dress, Elsie 
would have done, and remembered how 
pretty looked when whirled around 
toes, like top with all the colors 
melting together—like mouth organ 


music singing round and round—like 
the blur felt throat and the 
dizziness ears when the Dayton 
elevator fell down fast, when didn’t 
stop all the floors, Moms had said. 

supper was already over, for 
Katie always took care before the 
family dinner hour. Early that after- 
noon she had said: busy life 
lead what with young-un your age, 
and the cat, and the bread bake, and 
all your father’s patients the phone 
now that your mother out, and 
play nice and quiet-like the yeard 
laike laidy, ’tis reward get- 
ting. Taill now, which would 
rather having, pie cake?” 

“Pie,” had said. The word sounded 
prettier than cake. Pie meant chocolate 
frosting and chocolate filling between 
layers. Pie tasted better than cake which 
was made apples between stiff crusts. 
What lovely word was pie, more 
silvery sound than cake. 

How funny grown-ups were not 
see that pie was pie and cake was cake. 
But Katie hadn’t seen it. Instead 
chocolate frosting, she had given 
apples and crusts, and her face was red 
and her eyes were rolling when she said: 
“And cry that will, and shout, 
after aisking what wanted? 
pie said, and pie is, sure 
name Katie O’Milligan. Get along 
ye, sure and there’ll desairt 
this aivening for bad child.” 
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sat the step thinking about 
grown-up words and the things they 
meant, and the things they didn’t mean, 
and stared the winking big houses and 
satin-soft lawns across the way. The 
nearest house needed only nose the 
middle make face. Two big girls 
who looked alike lived over there, twins 
Moms called them. One was Florence, 
the other Margaret. Why shouldn’t she 
have been Corence instead? Florence 
and Corence, who could tell them apart? 
Their lawn was greener than ours, more 
shiny, but ours had toadstools it. Did 
toads sometimes hide under these big 
wondered. 

Rasping steel and the rhythmic beat 
pedals made turn eyes toward 
the corner. Swerving dizzily, flurry 
blue pitched itself toward sidewalk 
step. This was Bessie her tricycle. 
Slowing down, she left her tricycle near 
tree the boulevard, and come sit 
beside me. She was younger than her 
sister Lillian, and really too young for 
either one us. Lillian was white and 
gentle, that was why she often stayed 
bed. Bessie had muscles. Her black hair 
was tightly braided, her eyes were 
bright and black, and she never seemed 
get tired. She would suck her thumb, 
would Bessie, though this 
mother very cross. Mrs. James said that 
any one who sucked her thumb would 
have ugly teeth. Lillian and knew that 
this was something bad. Bessie never 
acted though was bad. She acted 
pleased. Although younger than her 
sister, Bessie was times exciting. She 
never was afraid. 

soon tired looking houses, 
and began count the people streaming 
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from the street cars the stop our 
corner. They were coming home from 
work. Some the ladies wore pretty 
dresses, white ruffly ones, like white 
lilies, brown and yellow ones like 
pansies, and flowers their hats. None 
were pretty the new hat Moms had 
bought with purple lilacs and rose. 
Some the ladies said hello, but most 
them were strangers. Bessie was 
busy counting them, that she forgot 
suck her thumb. 

Another car stopped. stout negro 
lady the platform, her hand the 
guard-rail, shifted her weight from one 
foot the other, and half stumbled, 
half waddled out. 

“It’s nigger lady,” said Bessie, jump- 
ing and down the steps and over 
onto the lawn, “and bigger’n Susan’s 
Aunt Ruth, bigger’n Aunt Ruth, big- 
ger’n any one, big the lady the 
circus, bigger’n PUSS,” she shrieked, 
and her stout heels dug into the lawn 
beside him. With hiss and growl, 
had already slunk under the hedge. 

NIG-ger,” both began 
sing-song fashion, more and more 
loudly. “NIG-ger, NIG-ger,” the 
rhythm beat like circus drums big 
rain drops the roof, and the shrill 
Jimmy Trenton’s trumpet next door. 
Sing-song was wonderful game, and 
Bessie’s presence was exciting. 

All once the negro lady loomed 
front us. second before she had 
started cross the street the opposite 
direction, over toward Mary’s house. 
Now she stood before like moun- 
tainous giant fire-spitting dragon. 
Katie had never been more cross. 
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was thunder and lightning. 

Shaking her fist, the negro lady 
shouted: “You misbehavin’ brats. You 
should have youh mouf’s washed out 
wif soap, fo’all knows, youh parents 
too. How would you all lake nig- 

With stamp her foot, she rolled 
away, turning look back twice 
mutter: “Misbehavin’ brats.” Bessie ran 
her tricycle and hurried home. Hold- 
ing back the tears that wanted fall 
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hot cheeks, walked over 
the bench beside the lilac bush, ears 
and heart pounding like white-capped 
waves. 

was here that Moms taught 
verses from the Bible. Their message 
had not remembered. Without meaning 
to, had hurt one God’s children. 
The strange lady had frightened us, but 
had made the first mistake. Jesus 
would only forgive me, would never— 
ever—be rude thoughtless again. 


The lack qualified teachers continues critical and nationwide 
problem. urge that every step possible taken immediately 
recruit capable young men and women for the teaching profession. 
shall cooperate fully with other groups engaged this task. recom- 
mend minimum four years professional preparation the col- 
lege level, effective inservice education, strong professional teacher 
organizations, and improved working conditions with salary schedules 
adequate attract sufficient supply well-qualified teachers staff 
every classroom. 

support the newly established National Council for Accredita- 
tion Teacher Education practical means for improving teacher 
competence and for achieving the recognition teaching major 
profession. 

urge system retirement reciprocity among the states, the 
end that professional mobility may preserved without sacrifice 

retirement benefits. 

call members this Association demonstrate, word 
and action, enthusiasm their choice life work, pride the teaching 
profession, and faith the goals the public 

AASA, Atlantic City Meeting, 1953 
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Early Scholars 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


The crystal spate the thrush 
Rides over rain and sleet and slush, 
And matching him scorn odds, 
bob gold-headed aconites 

And the white coifs crocuses 
Immaculate from miry clods. 


Alien from us, know, they are 

origins and destinies, 

alien the northern lights, 

distant arctic star 

From and the bird, from him. 
And yet cannot help the whim 

reading them sympathies, 

likening them little scholars 
Arriving clean and keen and early 
For Spring’s first day term; curly 
Gold-headed lads Holbein collars, 


Young Spensers and young Thomas Mores, 


Lady Jane Greys, whose girlish dimples 
Peep from the whiteness their wimples, 
Impatient for the unbolted doors, 

And the New Learning’s bright expanse 
yet unshadowed mischance. 
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Sorting Them 


Harry 


ACCEPTED first job industry 
the capacity labor manager for 
prominent clothing firm. 
ground was college degree with 
and interest crystallized keen 
desire solve some the Jabor prob- 
lems industry. Particularly, wanted 
help people find situations 
where they could well and which 
they could happy. This interest had 
grown out work psychology 
under Walter Dill Scott* for had been 
fortunate taking courses time 
when was developing his tests and 
methods for measuring abilities. was 
one his guinea pigs many those 
experiments. 

The deferment regulations the 
current national defense program bring 
these standards measurement 
clear focus. Students are deferred 
from war service the basis intel- 
ligence tests and the maintenance 
superior academic records. This provi- 
sion was recommended Selective Serv- 
ice Director Hershey educators and 
won his immediate approval. The pro- 
posal did not receive unanimous support 
for there were teachers who felt, and 


This section from volume Higher 
Education Serious Business, recently published 
Harper and Brothers (1953). 

Professor Psychology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; President, 1920-39. 


still feel strongly, that such classifica- 
tion dangerous. fighting autocracy 
and despotism seems them tre- 
mendously important that free America 
should not become dictator the 
process. Particularly should care- 
ful when the standards measuring 
ability and “superior” minds are frail 
those used this far-reaching pro- 
gram. The bitterness those who are 
selected for service and the stigma which 
befalls those who remain the class- 
room undermine the sense fairness 
and the democratic basis universal 
education. 

time for educators recognize 
that there are many abilities which join 
make successful world success- 
ful army. The correlation success 
under fire with our college grading sys- 
tems not too encouraging. Judgment, 
executive and promotional imagination, 
inventive capacity, profound research, 
and faultless memories are all essential 
organization. But one 
alone will not succeed. Which one 
these capabilities will add most 
human progress and happiness, 
winning war, will depend upon the 
factors the moment. Any these 
abilities may produce the turning point 
The suggestions and plans 
which have moved enterprises and 
armies forward have emanated from 
every bracket our grading systems. 
The qualities poise, courage, per- 
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High-School Rating 


Ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 
rating 


Ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 
rating 


Ist 
2nd quarter 
quarter 
4th quarter 
rating 


Ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 
rating 
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First 
Quarter 
347 
139 
6 
124 
257 
27 2 
396 
186 


Third Four 
Quarter Quarter 
132 

261 


Second-Ye 


First-Year-College Standing 


ar-College Standing 


Fourth-Ye 


Grading System 


70-89 
30-69 


ar-College Standing 


Test THE ABOVE STUDENTS 


Marks Received 


students received 
200 students received 
188 students received 

students received 

students received 

40—No test given* 


567 


These were students who were nurses, special NROTC students, etc. 


I I 
211 14 26 
116 113 
154 202 121 
Third-Year-College Standing 
26 24 5 30 
2 I 
10-29 
| 
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severance, and character are top-bracket 
factors which are not measured 
grades. 

The grading system, method for 
assisting and encouraging students 
more thorough application 
studies, sound implement. many 
respects, however, measures ability 
just about well golf score meas- 
ures the success potential the man 
swinging the club. When begin 
classify human being their right 
emergency the basis superior class- 
room performance, opinion 
have missed the point the grading 
system. 

The tests designed analyze the stu- 
dent’s particular abilities, such were 
used the First World War, 
inadequate many respects, were far 
more democratic than any classroom 
grading system. nation where uni- 
versal education based upon free choice 
and equal rights deeply embedded 
our philosophy the present selective 
service program neither socially nor 
politically expedient. 

would unfair take position 
strong this without presenting sub- 
stantiating evidence. administrative 
university with business ex- 
perience has unusual opportunity 
advise many students when they are fac- 
ing the selection job. will surprise 
many learn that the lower-bracket 
students are demand for more jobs 
than are superior students. The argu- 
ment behind this uniform: want 
talk with the average student who has 


Colonel Walter Dill Scott. 
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participated campus activities.” Ex- 
perience, even though bit unreal, 
great teacher and, for many the im- 
portant executive and promotional as- 
ground. Some day educators are going 
recognize the value student activi- 
ties and give them the direc- 
tion which they deserve. 

Tables and are the actual record 
typical class passes from high 
school through the four years col- 
lege. The individual who tested these 
students freshmen assured that 
student does the same type work 
college did high school.” The 
record fails substantiate this conclu- 
sion. fact, the variation high-school 
training great that uniform results 
cannot expected. 


course, analysis success the 
assignments life would furnish the 
only true classification human beings. 
salary were satisfactory measure 
capacity—and not—we would find 
our college grading system badly dis- 
credited, fact which was substantiated 
clearly study made athletes some 
years ago. ability span many prob- 
lems one time were the measuring 
stick, our standard for choosing soldiers 
would senseless. Those who 
have hired large numbers college stu- 
dents and who have watched the gradu- 
ates come and are aware that 
dangerous pigeonhole youth. Many 
work concerned, relies upon error- 
less memory and the capacity con- 
centrate major problem. Often 
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when meets maze problems 
becomes confused and irritable. This 
common fault scholarly attainment. 

the other hand, hundreds stu- 
dents have passed through our colleges 
lower-quarter members, but they pos- 
sessed tremendous capacity grasp 
many problems once and see the cor- 
relating factors involved. Creative imag- 
ination and inventive genius are likely 
exist lower-bracket students more 
often than those the top brackets— 
for imagination the product minds 
that are impatient with the painstaking 
plodding the scholar. its very 
nature, the imaginative mind flitting 
mind, but its flitting develops 
keen perception and capacity see 
essentials and fit them into accurate 
pattern. The juggler who can keep five 
balls the air one time has far 
more agile mentality than the juggler 
who can handle but two. Just so, the 
able pilots who can fight their way 
against many planes are more valuable 
than those who can contend with but 
one. 

You cannot observe the waves stu- 
dents passing through our colleges with- 
out questioning the aptitude tests and 
grades infallible measure judg- 
ment, inventive capacity, imagination, 
the personality influence people, or, 
above all, the dogged persistence which 
carries many individuals outstanding 
success. Memory and narrow specializa- 
tion are given far too much weight 
the entire educational grading ma- 
chinery. 

This not attempt discredit 
specialization, for another chapter 
the book from which this taken, posi- 


tive case was made for this road the 
obvious that men women who rise 
heights narrow specialization are 
immediately given scholarship status, 
greater case has ever been made for 
imagination than the admonition 
Charles Kettering, General Motors, 
who pays tribute the men “who 
not know enough sure that thing 
cannot done.” 

The keenest judgment ever encoun- 
tered was that man who had had but 
few years elementary education, and 
whose reading was limited daily and 
trade papers. Using experience 
starting point, thought his way 
through problems. Out that hard road 
comes the mental fiber judgment. 

have contended that freedom, free 
enterprise, and democracy are the essen- 
tials progress, and the interplay 
these has justified this rating. Society 
made all brackets mentality, 
and two measuring systems will ar- 
range individuals identical order. 
While few from every bracket will 
reach outstanding success, must never 
overlook the reality that democracy 
there are three lower quarters voting 
any system you apply 
the citizens. The mass judgment the 
whole safer than the specialized con- 
clusions any cross section. The con- 
cern free education must always 
with the potential each individual 
play important role social progress, 
and with helping each student individu- 
ally use what ability has its 
fullest extent. Who’s Who meas- 
ure success must not make fetish 
out grading systems. 
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Civil Liberty Challenges Rhetoric 
and Public Speaking 


public good ought the object 
the legislator; general utility ought 
the foundation his reasonings.” 


ESPITE its prominence Greek and 
Roman education and the high 
place occupied during the Middle 
Ages one the Seven Liberal 
rhetoric “art” persuasion used 
public address has never won desired 
acceptance among the humanities. The 
discipline has never been able entirely 
overcome the strong and philo- 
sophical indictments Plato. Even to- 
day many great universities have re- 
fused establish departments rhet- 
oric and public address, though offering 
individual courses through English 
language and literature. The assertion 
has been repeatedly made that rhetoric 
mere lacking substantive 
values, and assuming importance only 
association with classics, history, and 
the like. 

The thesis this paper that rich 
opportunity presents itself today for 
rhetoric and public address add sub- 
stance its corpus while performing 
useful public service citizenship edu- 
cation. The chance exists, contended, 
that point the academic frontier 
where public speaking meets civil lib- 


Jr. 


erty. beyond peradventure that the 
United States presently engaged 
home and abroad great ideological 
struggle with equally 
evident that the most powerful weapon 
our arsenal strong public opinion 
intelligently convinced the superi- 
ples over those communism. 

Now rhetoric and public address since 
the days Aristotle has stressed what 
say and say it. And both tra- 
dition and utility approve these aims. 
But there now imperative need for 
instruction the why public speak- 
ing means communication de- 
signed for social control. Organs news 
and opinion everywhere stress the im- 
portance learning the source and 
nature the fundamental freedoms 
which guarantee the right assemble 
and speak publicly. Vital, too, the 
reasoning behind such restrictions 
expansions that right government 
has found needful apply from time 
time for the common good. 

Basic courses public speaking pro- 
vide appropriate and ready means for 
such instruction. Ideally, course, the 
problem should studied Constitu- 
tional History, but survey indicates 
that less than two per cent under- 
graduates pursue this course. the 
other hand, public speaking elec- 
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tive required course many schools 
for the very great majority. 

Such addition the body public 
speaking would stress factual aspects 
constitutional, common, 
law affecting liberty speech. Impor- 
tant relevant cases, with doctrine and 
dicta handed down the United States 
Supreme Court, would discussed. But 
decision whether not im- 
balance exists between personal liberty 
and governmental restrictions any 
given time should avoided, for the 
question incapable answer and be- 
yond the scope the proposed new 
unit. However, suggestive inferences 
may drawn. 

This article, then, offers prolegomena 
promote closer union public 
speaking and civil liberties for classroom 


Claims freedom speech and 
assembly and their guarantees civil 
liberties are Anglo-American origin. 
The manner their growth exempli- 
fied dramatically meeting the 
Elizabethan parliament February 
1575, when members the House 
Commons were startled some re- 
markable and, them, radical views 
liberty speech uttered Peter Went- 
worth, gentleman sitting for the 
borough Tregony Cornwall. The 
speaker rose say had read “some- 
where little volume” that “Sweet 
the Name Liberty, but the Thing 
itself Value beyond inestimable 
His bold assertion the 


Parliamentary History England, London, 
1763, IV. 186, 


right free men meet and discuss 
public affairs openly and fully legis- 
lative assembly was interpreted the 
crown and many his colleagues 
invasion the queen’s prerogative. The 
Commons England were not yet 
ready sustain Wentworth’s principles, 
and was imprisoned the Tower for 
the royal pleasure. died there. 
But Peter Wentworth’s claims were 
not forgotten. Parliaments succeeding 
reigns, notably those James and 
Charles took time debate them fre- 
quently and Common and 
statute law were researched with care 
the contending faction sought buttress 
the bases parliamentary privilege 
against those the royal prerogative 
upon law. But civil war England, 
the Cromwellian Protectorate, the 
American Revolution, and the Civil 
War were occur before men felt that 
reasonable guarantees personal liberty 
had been established against the limita- 
tions imposed the general social inter- 
est represented monarchy republic. 
The American takes kindly the 
notion freedom joined with responsi- 
bility. realizes the primary duty 
government perpetuate itself, sub- 
ject constitutional change achieved 
due process. Because this, his con- 
cept civil liberty remains fluid ex- 
pansion restriction made necessary 
political expediency. But most Ameri- 
cans are firmly convinced that the 
Founding Fathers were correct assum- 
ing that truth has inherent power 
prevail over error fair competition 
the market-place public opinion. 
There was, course, indispensable 
corollary—that the value free discus- 
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sion lay its productiveness and the 
intelligent appreciation its utility 
participants qualified desire and 
capacity act for the common good. 
These basic assumptions were indorsed 
the winnowed wisdom the ages. 
When Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric 
335 B.C., held fundamental use 
the discipline was the presentation all 
relevant facts and arguments either 
side controversy the end that 
truth might 1644 John 
Milton asked readers Areopagitica, 
whoever knew truth put the worse 
free and open So, also, 
Mill the essay Liberty pub- 
lished 1859.* And judgment has been 
for this generation nu- 
merous tracts and opinions, notably 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 

basic the practice free 
speech and assembly that truth will pre- 
vail fair and open competition only 
the opportunity for debate offered 
and the best solution freely 
adopted. Ruthless exceptions this 
principle Nazi German and Soviet 
Russia the past two decades have 
caused Americans scrutinize closely 
real apparent attempts limit free- 
doms here. And the problem has be- 
come increasingly complex 
nents free enterprise have come 
grips with communism home and 
abroad. Numerous designs have been 
discovered, intended foes foreign and 
domestic, undermine American insti- 


Freese, tr., London, 1921, 

Milton, Areopagitica, London, 1644. 

Mill, Liberty, London, 1859. 

Holmes, Gitlow New York, 268 
652 (1925), dissenting opinion. 
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tutions and civil liberties. Yet these men 
and women have not scrupled invoke 
our courts the aid the very institu- 
tions and rights they sought destroy! 

Materials for the systematic study 
civil liberty relation free speech 
have been provided abundance the 
tasteful industry many scholars. Pro- 
fessors law have assembled fine col- 
lections cases and documents, such 
Emerson and Haber’s Political and 
Civil Rights the United and 
Chafee’s carefully balanced judgments 
Free Speech the United 
the same category belong the Cornell 
Studies Civil Liberty edited 
Lesser works instructive 
teacher and student alike include: Civil 
Liberties under Attack Com- 
mager and Safeguarding Civil 
Liberties Today Becker and 
Professor Cushman’s presiden- 
tial address the American Political 
Science Association published 1944 
the National Foundation for Education 
American and the pam- 
phlets published the Public Affairs 
long list appropriate titles found 
the Index Legal His- 
torico-philosophical aspects civil lib- 


Emerson and Haber, Political and 
Civil Rights the United States, Buffalo, 1952. 

Chafee, Free Speech the United 
States, Harvard, 1948. 

Cushman, ed., Cornell Studies Civil 
Liberty, Cornell, 1952. 

Commager, al., Civil Liberties under 
Attack, Pennsylvania, 1951. 

Liberty Cornell, 1945. 

Cushman, Our Constitutional Free- 
doms, New York, 1944. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., Bulletin 
No. 179. 
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erty may examined the writings 
Professor and the papers and 
addresses Judge Learned 
among others. The bibliography good 
and useful titles very long; what 
offered here suggestive. 

Increased concern the federal gov- 
ernment with legislative aspects the 
problem balancing liberty 
against the national interest may in- 
ferred from the “State the Union” 
address President Eisenhower Feb- 
ruary good deal remedial and 
initiative legislation may debated this 
spring Congress the revision the 
McCarran Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and from the recommendations the 
President. 

The controversy the status civil 
liberty has tended crystallize within 
specific areas—academic freedom; loy- 
alty oaths teachers and government 
employees; fairness governmental 
procedures administrative sort; 
the right political organization and 
expression; the means and extent 
government’s control over specific media 
communication; religious and racial 
discrimination; and freedom the arts. 

the light these intricate relations 
between men and their ideas and organ- 
izations, order direct atten- 
tion first the basic postulates found 
the instruments upon which depend 
for continued liberty speech and 
assembly. 


Becker, New Liberties for Old, Yale, 
1941. 
Hand, The Spirit Liberty, Dilliard, 
ed., New York, 1952. 

Message, New York Times, February 1953, 
14. 


The primary sources American 
constitutional liberty are the federal 
Constitution and the federal Bill 
Rights. The preamble the former sets 
down the values was written foster 
and protect, presumably the order 
the general 
welfare, establishment justice, provi- 
sion for the common defence, and assur- 
ance doraestic tranquility. 

The Bill Rights provides 
specific guarantees for speech and assem- 
bly its First, Fifth, and Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

The First declares: “Congress shall 
make law respecting establishment 
religion, prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; abridging the freedom 
speech, the press; the right 
the people peaceably assemble, and 
petition the Government for re- 
dress grievances.” 

The Fifth 
“No person shall held answer for 
capital, otherwise infamous crime, 
unless presentment indictment 
Grand Jury, except cases arising 
the land naval forces, the 
militia, when actual service time 
war public danger; nor shall any per- 
son subject for the same offense 
twice put jeopardy life limb; 
nor shall compelled any criminal 
case witness against himself, nor 
deprived life, liberty, property, 
without due process law; nor shall 
private property taken for public use 
without just compensation.” 

The vital “due process” clause this 
amendment reinforced the Four- 
teenth which asserts: persons born 
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naturalized the United States, and 
subject the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens the United States and the 
State wherein they reside. State shall 
make enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges immunities 
citizens the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person life, 
liberty, property, without due proc- 
ess law; nor deny any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion the laws.” 

These rights and immunities are re- 
stated variant language the consti- 
tutions and bills rights the several 
states. The student should become 
familiar with those his native state. 
Indiana’s, for example, records: “Free 
Speech and law shall 
passed, restraining the free interchange 
thought and opinion, restricting 
the right speak, write, print, freely, 
any subject whatever; but for the 
abuse that right, every person shall 

clear definition “liberty” in- 
serted the Indiana The 
courts that state have held, “The 
word ‘liberty’ used this constitu- 
tion, embraces the right everyone 
free the use his powers the 
pursuit happiness such calling 
may choose subject only the re- 
straints necessary secure the common 
welfare. 

There are even municipal ordinances 
bearing upon freedom speech and 


Burns, Indiana Statutes Anno., Indianapolis, 
State, 227, Ind. 175 
Ordinance 1015, Sec. and 1950, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 
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Powers state constitutions are, 
course, inferior those 
And must remembered that good 
deal litigation has arisen both 
levels jurisdiction the rights 
and immunities citizens because 
neither level has created defined the 
specific nature and application the 
guarantees. 

One the recurrent intellectual sanc- 
tions found deliberative and forensic 
eloquence during the past 2,500 years 
that “the common good the highest 
indeed upon this premise 
that government bases its right exer- 
cise police power maintain public 
order and suppress breaches peace 
restricting certain constitutional rights 
and immunities The need 
exercise such police power may in- 
voked action the federal govern- 
ment, that the state, and often that 
For example, govern- 
ment will not allow individual 
express contempt for its courts justice 
manner repugnant the proper 
administration the law. And the 
common danger time war demands 
restrictions speech and assembly, 
was true during World War II, govern- 
ment will not hesitate impose them. 
There may even occasions when gov- 
ernment employees will limited 
their utterances matters political. 
And one citizen attempts intimidate 
another through speech, will justi- 


(1927). 

Rice, Jr. “The Special Topic, ‘Eide,’ 
Late Tudor and Early Stuart Public Address,” 
Quarterly Journal Speech, February, 1946. 

Willis, “Freedom Speech and 
the Press,” Indiana Law Journal, April, 1929. 
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restrained the law. Any new 
enterprise the field communica- 
tions, television, will subject 
legislative scrutiny for the imposition 
limitations for the 
Neither will defamation slander, 
unlicensed exercise speech, pass un- 

There present need for practi- 
tioners speech emphasize federal 
legislation, passed and pending, which 
affects speech and assembly. will 
order refer briefly certain per- 
tinent statutes. These include the Espi- 
onage Act 1917 which provided 
penalties for those convicted interfer- 
ing with the defense effort World 
ganada, who caused members the 
armed forces fail their duty 
their country, who obstructed recruit- 
ment and enlistment there 
also the Alien Registration Act (Smith 
Act) 1940 which, addition 
substantiating the provisions the Act 
1917, established penalties for those 
who seek overthrow the govern- 
ment force and violence through pub- 
lication materials, teaching the 
duty necessity overthrowing the 
government, helping organize 
organizing any society, group, assem- 
bly designed teach, advocate, en- 
courage its There are also 
certain important provisions the Taft- 
Hartley Act, amended H.R. 3020, 
which bear upon the civil rights under 
Finally, the much discussed 


Rice, Jr., “Defamation Slander,” 
Quarterly Journal Speech, February, 1953. 

(1926) Sec. 33. 

U.S.C. (1948) Secs. 2385 and 2387. 


McCarran Internal Security Act 1950 
(Subversive Activities Control Act) 
should examined. The sanctions in- 
voked here make unlawful act 
conspire established totalitarian dic- 
tatorship the United States under 
control and direction foreign per- 
son should noted that 
Section (f) specifically states that hold- 
ing membership office any com- 
munist organization any person shall 
not constitute per violation Sec- 
tion (a). 

The body law involved here 
basic and certainly not too difficult for 
university students In- 
deed, federal judge sitting for the 
Southern District Indiana, Hon. Wil- 
liam Steckler, urged grade-school 
level training the elementary rules 
law talk before the Indianapolis 
Bar Association February, 1953. 


Citizens everywhere are, course, 
interested and affected important 
decisions the United States Supreme 
Court they interpret the law and offer 
doctrine and dicta cases involving 
speech and axiomatic that 
the successful enforcement law de- 
pends the final analysis upon the 
support the people was legislated 
govern. Hence, reactions the people 
the opinions the Court have con- 
siderable value determining the trend 
the law the direction liberal 
strict construction. The course the 
law speech and assembly over the 
past thirty years may inferred from 
key decisions handed down the 


Emerson and Haber, supra, 580. 
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Supreme Court. The best general sum- 
maries recent decisions and their im- 
plications are found the annual 
reports published the University 
Chicago Law Some cases use- 
ful for instruction the issues involved 
are examplified below.** Meantime, here 
are important decisions indicative the 


trend the Court from World War 
the present our problem. 


1919. Schenck The United States, 
The Court denied liberty speech 


situation wherein was evident that the 
utterance represented clear and present 
danger substantive harm the 
state. 


1925. Gitlow New York, 268 
652. 


The Court decided that the constitutional 
guarantee freedom speech does not 
confer unlimited and absolute right 
for person speak whatever might 
choose, while preventing punishment for 
the abuse that right. 


1927. Whitney California, 274 


The Court sustained the conviction 
one who was guilty willful and delib- 
erate assistance the formation 
organization designed overthrow the 
government the United States 
illegal means. 


1937. Jonge Oregon, 299 


The Court refused uphold conviction 


1949-50,” Chicago Law Review, 1950-51, 
1-54. 

Hague CIO, 307 496 (1939). 
Near Minnesota, 283 697 (1931). 
Lovell Griffin, 303 444 (1938). 
Saia New York, 334 558 (1948). 
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(under Oregon statute) one who 
had assisted the conduct public 
meeting, otherwise lawful, which was 
held under the auspices the communist 
party. 


1942. Chaplinsky New Hampshire, 
315 U.S. 568. 


The Court restricted the right 
individual utter offensive, derisive, 
annoying words other persons law- 
fully upon the streets and other public 
places. 


1950. American Communications Asso- 


ciation Douds, 339, U.S. 


The Court sustained, effect, the appli- 
cation economic sanction against 
individual whose opinions 
were repugnant the community. 


1951. Kunz New York, 340 
290. 


The Court refused sustain convic- 
tion under ordinance which gave 
city administrative official discretion- 
ary power control advance the right 
citizens speak religious matters 
the streets city. 


1951. Dennis al. The United 
States, 341 494. 


The Court held unlawful the act 
knowingly and willfully advocating and 
teaching the duty and necessity over- 
throwing the government the United 
States force and violence. 


1951. Feiner New York, 340 
315. 


The Court sustained the conviction 
speaker the ground that was liable 
for the effect his words upon the audi- 
ence, where their behavior, result 


Frank, of. cit., points out that this the 
first case American history which belief 
such has been the basis limitation citizenship 
rights. 
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his remarks, gave reasonable ground 
for belief that breach peace was im- 
minent. 


These cases support inference that 
the Court views favorably imposition 
restrictions upon speakers and speeches 
the ratio the need meet the 
growing threat communism Ameri- 
can institutions. The extent which the 
trend may develop cannot predicted. 


There very little reliable data indic- 
ative attitudes and values con- 
temporary society toward freedom 
speech and assembly. This even true 
insofar teachers and students pub- 
lic speaking are concernd. doubt 
values change from generation gen- 
eration, and the views the Founding 
Fathers may not the opinions 
today. Obviously, information this 
sort -will difficult come by. But 
such data will have very high value 
directing methods and aims public 
speaking our schools and 
will also help planning objectives 
citizenship education. 

Some months ago the writer directed 
questionnaire teachers and students 
public speaking thirty-five colleges 
located fourteen states. was de- 
signed accomplish two things: (a) 
measure general attitudes and values 
held toward freedom speech and 
assembly; and (b) determine the degree 
public approval important Su- 
preme Court decisions affecting freedom 
speech and assembly. The results 
have not been published, pending wider 
and more scientific samplings, but some 
the questions are reproduced here for 
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use readers and their students. any 
are impelled fill and return answers, 
they will included among the data 
now being assembled. 


pretty much what you please 
without fear punishment 
law? 

public opinion stronger 
factor than law controlling 
your speech? 

your speech guarded more 
habit and conscience than 
law? 

you place very high 

value (in contrast little) 

the privilege saying what 
you think? 

you distinguish between 

artistic merit and political con- 

victions evaluating speakers, 
actors, singers, and the like? 

you feel constitutional 
guarantees speech and as- 
sembly set forth this paper 
would violated any 
the following situations: 


Yes No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes No 


Ww 


Yes 


Arrest for private advo- 
cacy, before small 
group friends, over- 
throw the United States 
government force and 
violence? 

Exercise the president 
discretionary power 
restrict your 
peace-time emergency 
caused national utility 
strike? 

Exercise economic sanc- 
tions, (denying the 
right hold particular 
job) because has ex- 
pressed views offensive 
those about him? 

ordinance which de- 
mands that you obtain 
license speak public 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


park from city adminis- 

trative official who has dis- 

cretionary power deny 
it? Yes 

Arrest for breach peace 

caused evident unfavor- 

able reaction hearers 

speaker’s use offen- 

sive, threatening, insulting, 
abusive language? Yes 

Questions this sort are intended 
obtain specific reactions series 
practical situations which speaker 
may find himself. They not provide 
answers other and equally funda- 
mental situations interest speakers, 
legislators, and judges. For example, 
possible furnish practical defini- 
tion the “clear and present danger” 
doctrine declared Mr. 
Holmes? How effectively can this doc- 
trine applied wide variety 
legal problems involving liberty 
speech? what extent shall the com- 
merce power provided the federal 
cases freedom speech and assem- 
bly? whom shall delegated the 
very great responsibility deciding 
when external circumstances warrant in- 
crease decrease restrictions upon 
the rights and privileges speakers? 
Answers these problems and others 
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like them will not easily found. But 
classroom discussion can make students 
intelligently aware their existence and 
start the undergraduate mind thinking 
along lines leading possible solutions. 
Clearly, great deal the reflective 
thinking Mr. Dewey encouraged 
engage will required. But after all, 
thinking the first characteristic 
university community. “In the right 
state the Scholar man thinking.” 

sum, this paper urges unit deal- 
ing with speech civil liberty 
added the basic course public speak- 
ing for these reasons: 


will alert students and teachers 
fundamental American 

will familiarize students with the 
guarantees liberty speech and 
assembly set down federal and 
state constitutions and bills rights. 

will stress the importance legis- 
lation and the courts the current 
problem balancing interests state 
and individual time great 
international stress and, through ex- 
amination Court decisions, bring 
mind the concept living law 
our time. 

will increase the substantive value 
the basic course public speaking 
while giving deserved recognition 
the ideal channel for instruction 
subject imperative contem- 
porary importance. 


not Athenian nor Greek, but citizen the 
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The Race 


Everts 


The headlines threaten: TIME RUNNING OUT! 
They fail say how far the out out, 
why Time has the need run without 
proclaiming what the running 
Yet Time itself sure the profuse 

threat its concern—as excuse— 

with nothing but itself lean upon, 

with nothing but itself set the span 

reach the commonwealth its estate 
where can rest awhile contemplate 

whether early too late... 
where—once within its sure 
find the effort worthy and secure 
can take the time stop and rest 

sustain itself slower pace 

proof that had won the frenzied race. 


Let the headlines threaten what they will. 
Since Time began, Time never yet stood still, 
nor will until has had its 


Though headlines try frighten Time death 
(screaming running out breath) 

Time will know when has passed the test, 
and knowing, take the time stop and rest. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed were written the Editor 
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PascaL: His Works Jean 
Mesnard, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1952. XVI and 208 pp. $3.75. 

translation from Pascal: Phomme 
Poeuvre, this volume well-known 
French scholar admirably fulfills its an- 
nounced purpose serving introduc- 
tion the serious study the great phi- 
losopher-scientist-religious apologist. With 
the clarity and succinctness one expects 
French scholarship, sets forth both the 
areas agreement reached the best 
modern studies and the areas disagree- 
ment and doubt. 

most the major 
such the causes the conflicts which 
arose between Pascal and his colleagues 
Port-Royal the later years—M. Bernard 
offers his own theories, but never dog- 
matic about them. Frequently 
even hazard guess view the in- 
adequacy research date. 

The seasoned scholar will admire this 
attitude and will find the book, 
not much that new biographically, then 
great deal offer possible challenge 
his interpretations the way Pascal’s life 
was reflected his writings. For the 
author emerges with thesis this: the 
profound unity between the life and the 

Penetrating psychological 
mits Bernard see, for instance, how the 
man who wrote the Memorial could 
shortly thereafter have been able write 
The Provincial Letters; how the cautious 
experimental scientist with only contempt 
for the “useless and uncertain” metaphysical 
streak Descartes could, religion, have 
developed into such rigid absolutist 


estrange his former allies among the Jan- 
senists. analyses may not always 
convincing, but they are never hasty 
superficial. 

The budding scholar looking for leads 
for doctoral dissertation will find 
Bernard generous throwing out sugges- 
tions. For example, need know just 
how Pascal used and renewed Montaigne’s 
thought; must attempt date the 
fragments the manuscripts the Pen- 
sees; are still waiting for “really deci- 
sive” medical researches into Pascal’s illness 
and its effect upon his thought and work. 

Bernard indirectly makes many in- 
teresting suggestions for further study. 
porary existentialism.” The psychology 
the curiously agreement 
with the analyses Bergson and William 
James and indeed with certain even more 
modern conceptions the ‘unconscious.’ 

The general reader (it obvious that 
Bernard had least one eye him 
throughout) will also like this book. the 
very least, will enjoy enlarging his ac- 
quaintance with many-faceted genius who, 
addition his many “other selves,” was 
charming witty man the world the 
exciting colorful Paris the first half 
the seventeenth century. has anything 
all the detective him, will also 
delight following careful scholar 
patient pursuit that most elusive all 
quarries—the truth. has any interest 
theology and ethics, will certainly 
grateful for Bernard’s brief, clearly written 
paraphrase the dialectic the Apology. 
The sequence the chapters—for the 
most part follows the “copy” restored 
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but there can little question reader 
interest and logical consistency. 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pa. 


EDUCATION 


thors, Arthur Henry Moehlman and 
Joseph Roucek, editors. The Dryden 
Press, New York 19, New York. 620 
$4.50. 

This one the most complete volumes 
comparative education published. 
For one who wishes bird’s-eye view 
education around the world this volume 
will give its compact pages. “covers 
the world.” 

Opening with brief survey educa- 
tion throughout the world one the 
editors, Arthur Henry Moehlman, there 
are chapters which treat some detail 
the different countries and continents. The 
authors have had the rather difficult task 
describing education variety situ- 
ations some which least information 
hard come by. inevitable such 
volume that much dependence must 
placed secondary sources. Many these 
are named and seem, general, 
references the standard and competent 
authors. 

Perhaps the volume described more 
exactly survey the educational 
framework various educational systems 
rather than comparison the under- 
lying cultures and philosophies which are 
the heart comparative studies. Many 
present day misinterpretations the na- 
tions and their cultures are due the fact 
that, Americans, tend interpret 
other countries from our own point 
view rather than from their ingrained cul- 
ture and ideals. much the material 
The organizational surpasses the philosophi- 
cal the most these sketches. But this 
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limitation does not detract too much from 
the value the volume. source book 
and summary which gives much informa- 
tion which needed for survey world 
conditions educationally and volume 
great value the library the educator. 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION THE 
published for the Commission Fi- 
nancing Higher Education the Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 
New York, 1952. 481 pp. $5.00. 

the “staff report” the Commission 
Financing Higher Education, this vol- 
ume presents the research underlying the 
Commission’s discussions and decisions. 
was written the executive director the 
umes growing out the investigation that 
includes the significant Nature and Needs 
Higher The three-year study 
was paid for the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation. 

The first four chapters concern the ob- 
jectives higher education—scope, Ameri- 
can historical aspects, programs, student 
body, and organizational structure. Aspects 
costs and administration occupy nine 
chapters and include such topics “Special 
Cost Problems” and “Future Cost Expec- 
tations.” The sources income are ana- 
lyzed the next seven chapters, and future 
possibilities are hazarded five more chap- 
ters. The final part, “The Task Ahead,” 
short but important summary the 
complexities facing higher education and 
the choices which Millett believes higher 
educational institutions face the process 
their evolution. Eighty-two tables and 
two charts are used present detailed data. 

Reports the Office Education pro- 
vided the gross financial data, from which, 
however, the four-year colleges 
versities not accredited regional associa- 
tion were excluded. Data for 1940 were 
derived from the reports 1,207 institu- 
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tions which had percent the total 
income; for 1950, from 1,356 institutions 
which also accounted for percent the 
income that year. Additional needed data 
were drawn from other sources. 

The treatment the various problems 
presented more exhaustive than might 
expected with much data about many 
diverse problems. For example, student 
charges are explored some length 
source income, burden the stu- 
dent, and the interests society are 
involved, with brief conclusions. 

Millett’s conclusions, course, will not 
universally accepted. Although con- 
cludes (in opinion, correctly) that 
the next ten years there probably will 
little Federal aid college students 
other than that provided through veterans’ 
assistance legislation, seems also imply 
the customary bogey Federal control 
there Federal assistance. warns those 
administrators who believe they can circum- 
vent serious restrictions Federal help 
granted: may prove their self-delu- 
sion.” opinion the evidence seems 
hardly justify lugubrious conclusion. 

contrast, Millett optimistic about 
increased private benefactions, about which 
others are skeptical. cites several sources, 
some new and some which are far from 
exhausted, including, for example, labor 
unions. says: nothing the 
record indicate that prospects for support 
from private benefactions are bleak the 
general trend upward.” 

This book contains “must” material for 
virtually all major college and university 
administrators, and would not hurt col- 
lege teachers know more about what 
contains, whether not they come the 
same conclusions from the data that Millett 
does. 

Duke University 
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Gordon Melvin, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., 243 pp., $3.75. 

this clearly written book Professor 
Melvin presents sequential fashion the 
basic elements essential good teaching. 
Recognizing that variations exist class- 
rooms and different levels (elementary, 
secondary, and college), the author has ad- 
mirably set forth the basic factors good 
teaching for all, regardless where the 
teaching found. approaching the task 
the teacher the order which oc- 
curs, and skillful blending precept 
and example, the author has made valu- 
able contribution the education the 
pre-teacher and especially the teacher 
service who interested 
ment. 

Good teaching complex activity re- 
quiring tremendous skill the part the 
teacher any age pupil. Common all 
good teaching, spite level, the prep- 
aration the personalized curriculum 
written form. This does not exclude the 
working and planning done cooperatively 
teacher and pupils, but will enhance the 
quality such planning together. Other 
basic essentials preparation for actual 
teaching include the development flexi- 
ble calendar program, forecast pos- 
sible activities, and partial list study 
materials. All these are carefully and 
capably discussed the author. 

crucial spot the sequence the task 
teacher the point which teacher 
and pupils meet. this personal relation- 
ship that frequently marks the really good 
teacher. The teacher who concerned with 
the well being learners, able persuade 
learners establish worth-while goals, con- 
siderate her dealings with learners, and 
willing help learners has mastered ele- 
ments little consequence good teach- 
ing. 

The importance behavior the indi- 
vidual and the group the teaching 
situation presented constructive way, 
emphasizing not only the causes disorder, 
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but suggesting means whereby teachers can 
develop skill forestalling behavior prob- 
lems. This particularly meaningful ap- 
proach for the young beginning teacher 
well helpful advice the more ex- 
perienced one. The skill selection con- 
tent and meaning teaching common 
concern good teaching and, regardless 
organization method, the responsi- 
bility the teacher large extent. 

his discussion method the author 
points the necessity involving pupils 
action and using method the necessary 
link between teaching (the teacher) and 
learning (the learner). Various types 
lessons used good teachers are discussed 
and illustrated, yet apparent that good 
teaching situation represents complex 
blending various types and methods, far 
too elusive set forth some mechanical 
formula. 

Here well-written book general 
methods, which sets forth way teaching. 
thoughtful examination the essen- 
tials teaching they occur. 

JUNG 


Buckley, First Edition Henry Holt 
and Co., New York. 1951. pp. 
$2.00. 

Guide Child’s World Isa- 
belle Buckley the Buckley Schools 
Los Angeles, California, designed for 
teachers, parents, students education, 
any other person who interested getting 
better understanding the pre-school 
child. The book contains the essence Mrs. 
Buckley’s common-sense approach the 
education the pre-school child and 
invaluable handbook such. Her ultimate 
goal instill “self-expression through 
self-discipline.” She attempted give the 
children under her guidance sense 
order” that would enable them cope with 
their environment. 

The book easily divides itself into four 


Indiana University 


sections, Thus, Part (although not 
designated the author) deals with Mrs, 
Buckley’s educational background and past 
experiences and expands through Chapter 
into overview parental attitudes 
towards the pre-school itself and its in- 
habitants. Part which includes the next 
six chapters, deals with specific case studies, 
The simplicity the methods used ap- 
proaching these individual problems and the 
honesty the observations made, will, 
doubt, make this the most valuable section 
the book for many readers. 

Part which consists the last two 
chapters, “Progressive Education” and “On 
the Horizon,” are indeed forward look- 
ing their titles imply. Mrs. Buckley 
stresses today’s “sense urgency” world 
conditions relation the child’s specific 
and immediate needs for security. only 
through disciplined education that child 
may develop the “pattern living all re- 
quire,” for “it defines, rather than confines, 
the child’s cosmos.” 

all, Mrs. Buckley has made serious 
effort offer concise exploration and 
explanation what the pre-school our 
time should and could be. 

TEITELBAUM 


Brooklyn College 


ERN Florence Stratemeyer 
with the assistance Margaret Mc- 
Kim and Mayme Sweet. Published for 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, pp. $1.25. 
Those interested problems curricu- 

lum will recall the large volume Strate- 

meyer, Forkner, McKim and Associates, 
entitled Developing Curriculum for Mod- 
ern Living, 1947. They will welcome the 
new booklet, Guides Curriculum for 

Modern Living, which draws upon its 

predecessor for themes illustrations. 

The book more than distillation the 
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ideas its Its new emphasis 
and the imaginative layout make truly 
new book. The new volume very attrac- 
tive size. The format and the use 
color throughout the booklet most appeal- 
ing. The sketches and pictures are very 
effective. 

Stephen Corey points out the Pref- 
ace, the thesis this work that there 
must effective relationship between 
“an effective curriculum and the persistent 
life situations faced all children, youth, 
and adults.” 

Part the authors discuss “the signifi- 
cance for curriculum development the 
nature our society and its values, and 
the nature the learner and the way 
learning takes place.” The authors have 
judiciously selected few from among the 
many problems and values our society, 
rather than attempting complete cata- 
logue. They have been equally selective 
the areas individual development and 
learning. 

Part “relates the society 
learner through concept the curricu- 
lum which the everyday concerns 
children and youth are the starting point for 
learning activities. everyday con- 
cerns are related persistent life situa- 
tions.” The authors illustrate clearly that 
the beginning learning the everyday 
concern individuals, they young 
old. The fundamental theme that our 
everyday concerns are really persistent life 
situations, Thus, teachers help children 
resolve their everyday concerns, they are 
position relate these learnings per- 
sistent life situations. 

Part III this booklet shows how this 
“persistent life situation idea applied when 
teachers and learners develop learning ex- 
periences.” One the contributions this 
part the recognition that some these 
concerns may met the school room, 
but many must met the home, 
other non-school situations. The authors 
have pointed the important problem 
deciding which the everyday concerns 
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are really the school’s and they are the 
school’s, where and how shall the school 
attempt meet them. very helpful sec- 
tion this part the one guides the 
selection those concerns which are the 
school’s responsibility. One would hope that 
the section developing learning experi- 
ences would once and for all settle the argu- 
ment how much planning the teacher 
clearly presented that preliminary planning 
the teacher required, efficient 
learning situation occur. Helpfully, the 
authors illustrate what kinds things 
teacher may pre-plan and still provide for 
pupils planning. 

Part deals with “responsibilities 
teachers who apply this curriculum concept, 
for the development skills, the develop- 
ment concepts and generalizations, and 
the utilization subject 
know, too well, the curriculum critic who 
says, but when they learn read 
and write?” Here, one finds specific ex- 
amples from these three significant fields 
which will help answer this curriculum 

the booklet were revised, seems 
this reviewer that the section evaluat- 
ing progress might receive fuller attention 
than now does. 

Students curriculum will find this 
booklet help meeting some everyday con- 
cerns, our perplexing curriculum problems. 
Readers may generalize from the illustra- 
tions which are presented meet their 
unique needs within local situations. This 
reference will prove valuable over- 
view introduction the field; sum- 
mary; inspirational and provoca- 
tive refresher for those interested curricu- 
lum development in-service growth. 

Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


States, Report the Gover- 
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nors’ Conference prepared Advisory 

Committee (Elton McQuery, Direc- 

tor Research and Floyd Reeves, 

Special Consultant). Council 

State Governments, Chicago, 

308 pp. $5.00. 

The purpose this report “provide 
Governors, legislators, educators, and other 
state officials with information that will 
helpful them their consideration 
problems higher education.” There also 
expressed additional wish “encourage 
better citizen understanding the nature 
and magnitude these problems.” The re- 
port excellently adapted these purposes. 
written clear, understandable Eng- 
lish, and is, for treatise education, ex- 
ceptionally free from “‘pedaguese.” 

The report gives history the develop- 
ment higher education from the founding 
Harvard now background for the 
understanding present problems; sets 
forth the enormous expansion our col- 
lege-university system services rendered 
the people, curriculum, student 
enrollment, buildings and equipment, li- 
braries and laboratories; traces the growth 
expenditures for capital outlay, auxiliary 
enterprises, and instructional purposes; 
sets forth the methods financing our insti- 
tutions from various governmental sources, 
from tuition and fees, and from endowment 
income; investigates the various methods 
regents, boards education, legislatures, 
and otherwise. The emphasis throughout 
the study how things have been and 
are done rather than how they should 
done. Yet, one gathers the impression 
from reading the report that and large 
our state system higher education has 
been wisely planned and well managed. 

The study concerns itself primarily with 
the problems state universities, colleges, 
technical schools, and junior colleges. 
leads inevitably the conclusion that 
greater sources governmental revenue 
must available our state institutions 
our educational system flourish, 
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even continue serve our people well 
the past. 

The report would seem required 
reading for legislators, boards trustees, 
governors, others concerned with man- 
agement affairs our public institutions 
higher learning. recommended read- 
ing for every citizen, must ultimately 
bear the burden paying the bill. 

Administrators and teachers our pri- 
vate institutions can ill afford miss the 
implications this report. Though the 
problems publicly-supported institutions 
appear enormous, one wonders what 
become our private colleges and universi- 
ties, whose problems implication and 
contrast loom even larger and are ap- 
parently much more insoluble. the pri- 
vate colleges and universities are function 
effectively the past, some sources 
support must opened for them. Other- 
wise, the problems public institutions will 
more than doubled and may become in- 
supportable from the point view the 
tax payer. Thus are tied together for weal 
woe the future both private and public 
colleges and universities the United States 
America. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland 


AMERICAN COLLEGE Marjorie 
Smiley, Bureau Publications, 
ers College, Columbia University, 183 
$4.25. 

This book one series studies 
which takes stock selected group 
liberal arts colleges concerned with varied 
practices and ways providing education 
for better relations between people dif- 
ferent nations, races, religions 
The author emphasizes the importance 
colleges accepting responsibility for the 
recognition social skills needed for demo- 
cratic intergroup relations. 

recognition such need strongly 
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supported data provided fifty co-oper- 
ating colleges and universities, The author 
has given excellent analysis the con- 
cepts, policies, courses and activities these 
same colleges with respect this problem. 
“By intergroup education meant the en- 
tire range the college’s endeavor edu- 
cate students for democratic intergroup re- 
lations—not only the formal instructional 
program but also the whole social climate 
and institutional pattern the college: extra 
curricular activities, admissions, appoint- 
ments, and housing, well courses, 
major programs and field projects.” 

The publication very important its 
timeliness. The wide distribution colleges 
and universities situated they are such 
varied climate public opinion, prejudices, 
and attitudes toward race relation problems 
provide material interest all educators. 

This book has brought into focus the con- 
tributions many the most outstanding 
students whose chief interest concerned 
with human relations the newer studies 
sociology, anthropology and social psy- 
chology. The eighth chapter the book 
presents summary entitled “The College 
Laboratory for Democracy.” Here the 
author reveals curriculum builders, stu- 
dent personnel administrators, and teachers 
social skills some very enlightening con- 
clusions, and suggests that the stu- 
dent learns the classroom re-enforced 
vitiated through his associations and 
group activities and through the prevailing 
institutional mores and controls the col- 
lege.” 

The bibliography very extensive and 
offers any student selective group 
authors and subjects for interesting ex- 
ploration into better ways improving 
human relations. 

Max 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
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Gehee. Macmillan Company. 242 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book tells the story the author’s 
experiences truant officer the labor 
camps California. Having studied exten- 
sively prepare herself become 

visor instruction, Mrs. McGehee was 
disappointed when, instead the coveted 

work, she was prevailed upon take 

position supervisor child welfare and 

attendance. However she soon became pro- 
foundly absorbed efforts aid the chil- 
dren the camps attain least the 
simplest rudiments education and 
try win them away from the 
ing influences home 
surroundings. She soon discovered that the 
tact, patience, and 

necessary carrying the work 

“hookey cop” was less than that de- 

manded teacher supervisor. She 

found that she must cope with some chil- 
dren who were determined resist all 
efforts compel them attend school and 
with others equally determined attend, 
but because illness, unsympathetic par- 
ents, unfortunate family conditions that 
could not overcome, were defeated 
their efforts get education. the 
same time she must understand and find 
means cope with parents and neighbors 
who frequently united their efforts 
resist their common enemy, “the law.” She 
must have sympathetic understanding 
people various backgrounds and nationali- 
ties: Mexicans, Gypsies, Portuguese, and 

Indians; the sub-normal, the social rebel, 

and the numerous denizens the trailer 

camp. 

The writer portrays these unfortunate 
people with rare sympathy and human 
understanding. Moreover she enters into 
the difficult family and community situations 
and shows profound appreciation the 
rebellious attitude these people toward 
all social conventions. Though she deals 


with subject the most serious import 
she makes her story attractive and effective 
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her bubbling humor and her dramatic 
skill. The book more than interesting 
study many types people both young 
and old living under the most unfortunate 
social conditions. presents problems that 
demand thoughtful consideration not only 
local officials, social workers, and 
educators, but all thinking people inter- 
ested the citizens the coming genera- 
tion. Mrs. McGehee has presented array 
facts invaluable solving these problems. 
Here book that commands intense in- 
terest and provokes the reader serious 
thought. 

Susan McCoy 
State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 


TION Frederick Eby, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1952. Second edition. 
719 pp., $6.00. 

This the second edition the earlier 
book published 1935 written Professor 

Eby collaboration with Professor Arro- 


Although the general plan 


ganization and approach the new edition 
similar the old, apparently has been 
largely re-written. The present book starts 
with the early reformation period and con- 
tinues the present. For the most part, 
the book organized around important men 
important movements they occurred 
during this period from the fifteenth cen- 
tury on. There are especially good chapters 
Comenius, Locke, Rousseau and their 
contributions education. example 
the fact that historical materials are selected 
regard the needs the time shown 
the decision Professor Eby leave 
out the extended discussion Locke’s at- 
titude toward formal discipline (see page 
303), found the first volume, but 
which Professor Eby feels not pertinent 
for the revision since formal discipline 
not really current issue, since has ap- 
parently been practically abandoned mod- 
ern educators and psychologists. 


There are, course, differences 
opinion which would found among re- 
viewers the comparative values 
writing educational histories from different 
viewpoints and various approaches, such 
topical periods, around outstand- 
ing men, and the amount time that 
should spent recent developments 
education, American education op- 
posed European influences. Professor Eby 
spends only one hundred and fifty pages 
out the seven hundred the American 
educational system such, and that, only 
about one hundred pages education since 
1900. this section, the part John 
Dewey quite good, although, course, 
readers with different attitudes toward 
John Dewey’s ideas will differ their ap- 
praisal this discussion. This reviewer, 
while general accord with the appraisal 
John Dewey which Eby sets forth this 
chapter, feels that some respects the chap- 
ter does not complete job setting 
forth the nature John Dewey’s philos- 
ophy the way which his thinking has 
influenced failed influence American 
education. 

Especially worthwhile Professor Eby’s 
mention some the developments 
education such the revived problem 
the relation public education religion, 
the interest moral and spiritual values, 
the interest UNESCO, and problems 
sex education, mention but few. How- 
ever, the amount space devoted these 
very small. the end the book 
gives list some the unsolved educa- 
tional problems, which least stimulative 
the students’ thinking. 

seems this reviewer that there was 
not enough time spent the modern de- 
velopments education which have been 
rapid and far-reaching and not enough 
emphasis certain important things that 
have happened modern education, such 
as, for example, the influence national 
commissions, which the Educational 
Policies Commission noted example 
recent years. example the latter 
the discussion problems religious 
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education and morals, mention made 
the publication 1951 “Moral and 
Spiritual Values the Public Schools” 
the N.E.A. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Aside from these slightly negative com- 
ments, this reviewer feels that Professor Eby 
has done fine job giving the modern 
student background necessary for under- 
standing the genesis our present Amer- 
ican educational system contrast pre- 
vious educational systems and education 
other countries the present time. 

Pounps 
Teachers College 


University Cincinnati 


THE ADMINISTRATION PuBLIc 
CATION John Wahlquist (Editor), 
William Arnold, Roald Campbell, 
Theodore Reller, and Lester 
Sands. The Ronald Press Company. 590 
pp. $6.00. 

This textbook designed show “how 
the democratic philosophy education can 
meaningfully implemented adminis- 
trative practice.” The material the book 
includes the broad areas administration 
necessary the orientation and practice 
those administrators serving the executive 
officer the board education—most 
commonly, the superintendent schools. 
The seventeen well developed chapters in- 
clude orientation chapters the role 
the educational administrator, Federal, State 
and local functions and organization. Next 
follow chapters the school board and 
nine specialized functions administration. 
The book concludes with appraisal 
the program, public relations and participa- 
tion and the inclusion final chapter 
the philosophy educational administra- 
tion. 

The authors offer specific aids many 
the chapters that have not always been 
included such texts. example 
this feature the section pupil transporta- 
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tion contains physical examination report 
form for the school bus driver, bus inspec- 
tion form, bus description-history-cost 
form and daily report form for bus 
drivers. Other chapters offer supporting 
aids similar manner. 

Another commendable feature this 
book the carefully drawn selection 
references. They are pertinent, recent and 
helpful. Such detail indicates the care with 
which the authors carried out their theme 
and endeavored orient the material 
the implementation the democratic phi- 
losophy administration. 

This book dedicated “to the members 
the National Conference Professors 
Educational Administration, pioneers 
democratic school administration.” 
dedication and the development its 
theme, “how the democratic philosophy 
education can meaningfully implemented 
administrative practice,” the book marks 
high point the development educa- 
tional administration profession. This 
idea supported through frequent reference 
the various publications the National 
Conference Professors Educational 

Teachers educational administration 
and practicing administrators will well 
examine this book carefully looking 
toward its use their profession. 

Harris 
Florida State University 


William Burton, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 2nd edition, 729 
pp. $5.00. 

the second edition this well-known 
and widely used text, Dr. Burton departs 
somewhat from the organization the 
1944 volume, and enlarges the word 
nearly one-fifth. Fundamentally, the same 
philosophy presented, although the author 
seems have moved somewhat further 
the “left.” For instance, his approval 
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considerably reduced. 

The teacher School Education 
one-semester class method, may 
alarmed, first, the size this book. 
The references for outside reading are 
abundant and the lists exercises, questions, 
discussion topics, and reports, look formida- 
ble. The teacher-in-service the teacher- 
in-training may inclined react the 
first 319 pages (43% the total) with the 
comment “We’ve had all that already.” 
But Burton suggests his Foreword 
may omitted the class composed 
enced i.e. those who have good 
background the psychology learning, 
similar subjects. Such class, thinks, 
can “take the first ten chapters with speed 
and ease.” This reviewer inclined the 
opinion that the book too compendious. 

Parts and are re-presentation 
the “new” principles learning, and con- 
stitute “broad outline the pedagogical 
revolution the past quarter-century.” 
These parts describe trenchant language 
the difference between “the limited formal 
procedure assigning chapter read 
for subsequent recitation, and the schools 
and methods the “new education.” His 
purpose throughout “an analysis the 
teaching-learning situations hoped 
they will develop classrooms,” i.e. 
ing situations developed out the natural 
activities and needs children. Parts and 
are reasoned, and sometimes almost 
caustic, indictment traditional schools and 
“practical” teachers, and the “stubborn 
opposition” teachers the implications 
the thesis that all processes teaching 
should rest the philosophy democracy 
and the scientific method. scorns 
what terms “the civil service” point 
view. believes that “far too many un- 
trained, indifferent, some places lazy, 
dishonest individuals are teaching. least, 
they draw pay teachers.” 
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His recapitulation educational theory 
“organic connection between life and edu- 
cation, between experience and learning,” 
and rich and varied series experiences 
necessary learning.” The principles 
learning developed Part include the 
organismic concept, maturation, the field 
theory, affects cultural patterns, and the 
importance detailed information about 
the learner. All this pp. 1-319 
excellent review, whether can “taken 
with speed and ease” not. 

The remaining 67% Burton’s book 
concerned with “the organization and 
setting for learning,” and “the improve- 
the novice for what may happen when “he 
steps before class.” The beginner ad- 
monished that the guidance learning 
“genuine intellectual adventure,” requir- 
ing proper training wide field knowl- 
edge. The author writes here for all teach- 
ers, whether “utilizing either traditional 
modern principles”; admits that will 
long time before schools will oper- 
ated wholly the thesis that “educative 
experience continuous and interactive,” 
with all that implied therein. Thus his 
treatment the assignment, supervised 
study, the recitation, lesson plans, units, 
questions, drill, measurement, al., 
suited both subject-centered and learner- 
centered schools; though there naturally 
slant towards his philosophy experimen- 
talism. Hence, regardless “‘schools,” all 
serious teachers will improved study 
Parts III and IV, and especially would 
pedagogy practice served Chap. 
were read annually before the entire school 
faculty! 

The “Essentialist” receives some crumbs 
comfort here and there. Thus Bur- 
ton distinguishes carefully between general 
and special education, noting that whereas 
“unity subject matter without regard 
subject lines necessary organization with 
little children,” yet the secondary curricu- 
lum will never wholly “On 
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the higher level maturity there place 
for abstractions, logical organization 
verbal experiences.” holds that “educa- 
tion must see that succeeding generations 
are introduced the persistent truths (he 
prefers that the term “eternal abso- 
There are certain good and 
necessary meanings and habits which must 
imposed young children before they 
can possibly understand why.” 

Guidance Learning meat 
for men, not milk for babes. 


Learn Tuey Live 
Helen Trager and Marian Yar- 
row. Harper Brothers. 386 pp. $4.50. 


More than decade ago the Educational 
Policies Commission listed major ob- 
jective Education Democracy the 
Objective Human Relationships and ad- 
vocated that the School and all other edu- 
cational agencies shoulder the responsibility 
for developing the desirable attitudes, ap- 
preciations, concepts, and skills inherent 
this objective. For long period time 
has been the belief people intensely inter- 
among the peoples our own country and 
the world that the prejudices the indi- 
vidual originate, large part, the en- 
vironmental atmosphere which that indi- 
vidual lives and grows and develops, and 
are nurtured the influences existing 
within that environment. However, little 
concrete evidence has been gathered rele- 
vant the causes prejudices and the 
types prejudices existing children 
school age. 

They Learn What They Live report 
experiment carried with kinder- 
garten and primary-grade children cer- 
tain schools the Philadelphia Public 
School system for the purpose determin- 
ing ways and means “to help teachers 
develop young children the attitudes and 
behavior basic democratic living.” 


Stetson University 
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one reads this report impressed 
the uniqueness and the importance 
this pioneering project. truly trail-blaz- 
ing its nature and focus and furnishes 
long-needed springboard for further experi- 
mentation Human Relationships within 
the schoo] systems our country. 

Fully important the findings result- 
ing from this experiment, the opinion 
the reviewer, the detailed information 
presented the reader relevant the 
manner which the project was organized 
and carried through. taken, step 
step, through the initial organizational meet- 
ings the personnel involved the experi- 
ment, through the in-service training pro- 
gram carried with its personnel prepara- 
tory the experimental study itself, and 
into the classrooms the participating 
teachers they worked with children and 
parents. insight also presented 
the techniques used arriving the final 
conclusions. The report contains frank 
evaluation the techniques used through- 
out the project—their strengths and their 
weaknesses—and presents clear picture 
the hurdles which must taken or- 
ganizing and carrying through such proj- 
ect. 

short, They Learn What They Live 
presents adaptable blueprint for school 
administrators, curriculum directors, and 
teachers alike who are interested accept- 
ing the challenge developing, within the 
children and youth our country, those at- 
titudes and appreciations which are inherent 
desirable and adequate Human Relation- 
ships and which are basic our democratic 
way life. 

Albion College 


ENGLISH 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
xii 237 pages. $3.50. 
The purpose this twentieth-century 
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grammar “to examine the structure 
contemporary American English directly, 
and explain its principal grammatical 
patterns native speakers the language.” 
Emphasizing throughout the written rather 
than the spoken language, and drawing 
upon the linguistic studies Jespersen, 
Leonard, Marckwardt, Walcott, Fries, 
and Korzybski, the author presents lucid 
and succinct outline the three important 
grammatical devices which present-day 
English grammar uses “func- 
tion words,” and the purposes 
for which they are employed. 

Part “Background the Lan- 
Professor Myers traces the develop- 
ment the English language from the 
Old English (period full inflections) 
through the Middle English (period 
leveled inflections) the Modern English 
(period lost inflections). shows 
the historical development English, 
indicating the political, social, and intellec- 
tual forces that have determined the course 
the language different periods. And 
notes the fact that the eighteenth-century 
efforts refine, and fix the 
English led several unfortu- 
nate assumptions: (1) that the change from 
synthetic analytical structure, which 
now regard progress, was simply 
decay; (2) that grammar had absolute 
existence; and (3) that adequate analy- 
sis English would show the one true 
structure, and that this structure, once 
established, might preserved unchanged 
eternity. 

Part II, “The Forms Words,” 
concerned with the inflected parts speech 
(nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives) and 
the uninflected parts speech (prepositions, 
conjunctions, adverbs, The 
current conventional classification words 
into the particular eight parts speech now 
common seems have begun with Joseph 
Priestley and have been generally ac- 
cepted the grammars since 1850. [In the 
main, however, the division goes back the 
Greek and Latin grammarians with few 


additions and Hence, Myers 
justified stating, “Our grammatical 
theory such peculiar state because 
have not yet completely broken away 
from the habit trying explain English 
constructions terms originally devised 
describe Latin.” 

Part III, Order Words,” pur- 
poses set forth those grammatical ideas 
which modern English depend upon 
word-order for expression. Word-order, 
has, English, especially since the four- 
teenth century, been competition with 
the other devices, word-forms inflections 
and “function words,” for the expression 
certain syntactical relations and func- 
tions. The result that the order the 
words they stand sentence has be- 
come for modern English important de- 
vice show grammatical structural re- 
lationship. 

The fourth part, “Choosing Between 
Word-Forms,” considers the uses the 
noun, the pronoun, and the verb forms. 
Several statements expressing the author’s 
point view that there are more disad- 
vantages than advantages trying fit 
English into the pattern Latin grammar 
may challenged conservatives lan- 
guage theory. One statement is, “Analyz- 
ing English verbs according the ‘prop- 
erties’ person, number, tense, mood, and 
voice, artificial process depending 
some very dubious theories.” second is, 
uses the pronoun forms, who and 
whom, are the particular treasures theo- 
retical grammarians, since they provide the 
only tangible excuse for insisting that many 
the concepts Latin grammar are still 
applicable English.” 

The difference between the approach 
recommended here and the “older” (what 
some choose call the Procrustean method 
dealing with English) lies much deeper 
than the matter terminology; rests 
upon fundamentally different view the 
nature “grammar,” and upon the con- 
cept that good American English has the 
same basis the standard speech Eng- 
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land—the usage reputable speakers and 
writers throughout the country. 

Epna 
University Wyoming 


LITERATURE 
Dr. Gail Boardman, Prentice Hall, 
Co. $4.95, 456 pages. 

For the person interested any the 
language arts—the person who called 
upon frequently, only occasionally 
class present any literature oral form— 
this book will fulfill need. All too often the 
teacher literature concentrates the 
printed words the form the literary 
composition under scrutiny, and reads aloud 
without expression; the teacher oral in- 
terpretation may emphasize technique, 
the expense adequate concern for the 
work being read. Dr. Boardman’s work 
much text for the teacher who reads 
literature aloud text for course 
oral interpretation. 

The author essays presentation 
practical method approach the study 
interpretation and discussion various 
literary forms background for more 
intelligent understanding and communica- 
tion order make the subject matter 
literature and interpretation more teacha- 
ble explaining both what and how 
it. She treats literature and interpreta- 
tive reading unit process; illustrates 
certain scientific aspects speech draw- 
ings the speech 
specialized areas interpretation, such 
radio, story telling, and choral reading; 
and uses new device (emphatype) her 
discussion versification, order show 
accent. 

Perhaps the only way avoid the charge 
subordinating the study literature 
the mechanical aspects interpretation, or, 
the other hand, treating literature 
purely the palette which the interpreter 
uses for his art treat oral communica- 
tion literature unit She 
treats three steps the interpretative process 
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the broad outline her book. They are: 
Impression—understanding 
thought and feeling, Planning—considering 
the best techniques oral presentation, 
and Communication—actually 
aloud group hearers. Each step 
the process amply explained and illustrated 
with both familiar and new material. 
illustrative material often referred 
several different connections, reminding 
the interpreter the interrelation various 
elements his art. 

Materials which will special interest 
the teacher are the sections dealing with 
radio, choral reading, story-telling. 
While these are discussed briefly, and de- 
whole, they explain the special techniques 
these areas interpretation which might 
used teaching literature. 

The book appears this reviewer 
more valuable the individual who at- 
tempting better himself oral communi- 
cation literature than text from 
which teach interpretation. The long 
chapters, reflecting the broad outline noted 
above, would not lend themselves easy 
treatment day day assignments. They 
would serve well collateral reading for 
summarizing material presented shorter 
segments the texts. Dr. Boardman’s book 
should take its place the side other new 
texts the field interpretative reading. 

Henry Jr. 
Eastern State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


MATHEMATICS 


RETAIL 
Bernard Corbman, The 
Ronald Press Company, 327 pp. $3.50. 
Modern business has through practice 

and necessity developed field mathe- 

matics peculiar its needs. Efficient retail 
operation demands mathematical procedures 
which will enable management develop 
better stock control, more accurate mark-up 
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and mark-down calculations, stock 
planning. 

The author has attempted assemble 
under single cover the mathematics essen- 
tial retailing. The book designed 
teach the basic and simpler aspects mer- 
chandising mathematics rather than arith- 
metic such. The technical aspects 
merchandising makes difficult teach 
the theory retail merchandising apart 
from the mathematical problems upon which 
the theory must based. The discussion 
merchandising theory only included 
the extent which necessary correlate 
with the mathematics essential its opera- 
tion. 

The primary objective this book seems 
that thoroughly presenting the basic 
principles the mathematical concepts and 
procedures involved the calculation 
Markup—individual, cumulative, average, 
and initial; Retail Method Inventory; 
Gross Margin; Turnover; Sales and Stock 
Planning; Merchandising Planning; Price 
Lines and Model Stocks. The appendix 
contains references Aliquot Parts, Trade 
and Cash Discounts and Departmental 
Operating Statements. 

somewhat unique method used 
presenting problem material. The chapters 
are divided into sections and under each 
section series illustrative problems are 
used point out important aspects the 
mathematical procedures involved the 
chapter. After each illustrative problem five 
problems are given the exercise designed 
provide the practice needed for acquaint- 
ing the learner with the mathematical pro- 
cedure being taught. the close each 
chapter number summary problems are 
used tie the various principles together 
and develop good understanding the 
subject matter being taught. This arrange- 
ment used setting illustrative problems 
all techniques presented followed 
exercises for the learner seems one 
the book’s strong points. 

its very nature, the book seems 
one that could used any retailing pro- 
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retailing course source book for the 
many retailing courses normally offered 
collegiate retailing program. Although 
the text material seems college 
level could very well used junior 
college and even senior high school retailing 
programs major reference for classes 
being taught the retailing field. 

Perhaps the author has planned the book 
primarily for use formally organized re- 
tailing classes college. Yet, appears 
that the book would considerable value 
part-time students and young 
workers the retailing field who want 
become acquainted with the basic mathe- 
matical procedures used good retail 
planning. 

The author has provided short bibliog- 
raphy retailed materials and good 
working index the contents the book. 

Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Gambs. Columbia University Press, 340 
pp. 

This not textbook but popular 
guide economic theory. The author, 
somewhat facetiously, tells the preface 
that first thought titling 
nomics for Those Who Flunked It.” Al- 
though apparently restrained this im- 
pulse, Man, Money, and Goods does offer 
good deal comfort for those not eco- 
nomically inclined. Indeed selects for dis- 
cussion precisely that part economics 
which ordinarily repels, puzzles, discour- 
ages, antagonizes students 
specialist readers—the part that frequently 
frightens and/or breeds 
plexes. 

Gambs, himself, has had wise variety 
economic experience. doubt the pat- 
tern his economic life conditioned him 
the selection just those facts factors 
which have the best relationship toward 
making abstract subjects more concrete. 
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Born Guatemala, John Gambs, after 
college training chemistry, held broad 
sampling jobs factory, farm, and 
railroad maintenance construction. 
Turning toward the study economics, 
then took Columbia doctorate which 
led teaching Hamilton College (Clin- 
ton, New York). addition the pres- 
ent work has written The Decline the 
and Beyond Supply and Demand. 

this book Professor Gambs gets off 
non-technical foot reassuring his 
timid reader that, rather than science, eco- 
nomics actually only kind philosophy 
about how man gets his goods and makes his 
daily living. his contention that “what 
usually repels discourages the general 
reader getting lost the labyrinths 
some special theory.” continually 
attempts generalization simplification 
the end that does not reproduce the 
error textbooks that frequently are 
couched the language adapted the 
specialist. 

sprightly little volume, its pages alive 
with cartoons and line drawings, Man, 
Money, and Goods does attract the read- 
er’s attention and should hold his interest. 
Its organization simplicity itself. First, 
Gambs takes his discussion “Standard 
Economic Theory” presenting, within this 
rubric, the views Ricardo, Mill, Marshall, 
and others including the latest comers, John 
Maynard Keynes and Alvin Hansen. This 
section ends with evaluation “Standard 
Theory”—that is, general outline, the 
“Supply and Demand” school economics. 

The next section “Dissenting Economic 
Theory” deals with the ideas Kar] Marx, 
the Webbs, Tawney, Werner Som- 
bart, John Habson, and Thorstein Veb- 
len among others. Gambs’ definition dis- 
sident theory revolves around the thesis that 
economists the style these last men- 
tioned pay great deal attention 
the complexities and infirmities the hu- 
man mind.” Indeed, according Gambs, 
“the standard economists are children 
the eighteenth century enlightenment, who 
believe that man can reasonably control his 
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environment.” With the dissenter not 
so. believes that men are pushed around 
their economic institutions, habits, en- 
vironment, fact all kinds forces 
that are stronger than they. The main is- 
sue “one anti-intellectualism versus ra- 
tionalism.” 

However, one must read his book 
order really enjoy its logic. This 
true particularly the next the last part 
“Special Problems,” for here again that 
many people either begin 
search, Five sub-heads are concerned with 
“Boom and “Money,” “Banking,” 
and “International Exchange.” 
These all are pertinent and intriguing al- 
most anyone who makes spends dollar. 

Next?” advances prophecy rather than 
This may already have been re- 
vealed the organization his chapters 
the previous tone his comment. The 
reader will assess the prediction for him- 
self. will not any harm the author’s 
thesis take the edge off his conclusion, 
however, quote here his final word: 
“This feather-biped Aristotle’s has 
combine inflation, depression; and some- 
times even warfare worse with his search 
for worldly goods. Perhaps need find 
out more about him, economics 
progress.” 

KENNETH 
Willamette University 


vised Edition 1952) Paul Landis. 
Heath and Company. 595 pp. 
$5.00. 

Reviewing the 1952 revision Social 
Policies the Making Paul Landis 
like meeting old friend brand new 
suit. The suit somewhat gayer its 
autumnal colors the red maple, and its 
inner texture some degrees more “slick.” 
carry the analogy bit further, our 
friend’s conversation little more univer- 
sally acceptable because both what 
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omitted and other instances, what 
said more graciously. 

the author points out, there would 
revision were not for the fact 
that the original book has been financial 
success. This success without doubt re- 
sponsible for the fact that the revision has 
involved quite limited number major 


‘changes, nor has excessive number 


minor alterations. For example, Part 
near 100 pages expanded the extent 
but three pages, some which due 
added references. 

The book designed undergradu- 
ate text give the student comprehensive 
view the potent forces that make modern 
society the confusing component that is. 
This certainly does despite the fact that 
competent teachers will wish take issue 
with some the interpretations and ex- 
pand some the points that are somewhat 
oversimplified. expected that such 
reexamination and expansion will needed 
when considered that each the 
chapters deals with major, near major, 
social problem, and that there are 195 spe- 
cific subtitles under these major phases 
the social milieu. 

seems apparent that the book, the 
original well the revision, large 
extent, has grown out wide experience 
the social flux the last years. 
not surprising that carrys the aura 
that would reflected participation 
many the controversial so-called reforms 
the two decades just past. 

seems not unfair say that Part 
dealing with acculturation, urban life, mo- 
bility population and the accepted socio- 
logical groupings primary and secondary 
these widely recognized and oft discussed 
societal problems very nicely. These prob- 
lems are large measure apparent. Their 
evils and their goods are stated with little 
probability serious contradiction. 

But Part which deals with per- 
sonal adjustment, certainty cause, effect 
and cure decreases bit. This diminution 
continues Part III where the family- 


social-system depicted. evident that 
the diagnosis and treament are becoming 
more and more experimental not specula- 
tive. 

Part which deals with 
and economic problems, bilateral analysis 
seems defer the human frailty wish- 
ful thinking. There too much the halo 
big government. The fact that centrali- 
zation one thing paper, and quite an- 
other thing the hands the bureaucrats 
treatises recent times. This line thought 
inconsistently criticizes big business, which 
usually competent hands, while big 
government the hands amateurs 
hailed, least implication, the hope 
the world. 

Finally, the good that this volume con- 
tains will not die-in the dusty shelves 
libraries. student teacher who deals 
with today’s complex problems man’s 
life, can afford without this book 
among his important working tools. The 
illustrations, the 108 figures and the 
tables are appropriate and will found 
useful. 

Grover 
Syracuse University 


Clarence Samford and 
Eugene Cottle. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 371 pp. $4.25. 

This book designed especially 
text for use schools education for 
persons preparing teachers the social 
studies secondary schools. Since the book 
well written and organized and includes 
illustrative materials and outlines, should 
helpful for the thousands teachers 
whose college education included little, 
any, special training teaching social 
studies. The text also contains definite pro- 
posals for teaching social studies 
munity junior colleges. 

the first chapter the objectives for 
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teaching social studies are given. This 
followed discussion the qualifica- 
tions and problems teachers social 
science. Then discussion presented 
the place which social studies have the 
curriculum part general education 
for life adjustment. good treatment 
given the use text books, other 
terials, and current events. The relations 
social studies other subjects the 
curriculum are given. 

Various methods teaching social studies 
are described and illustrations are given. 
The project method thought more 
suited the elementary grades, prob- 
lem and unit methods are given effec- 
tive for use the secondary schools and the 
junior colleges. all these methods the 
socialized recitation place. Sup- 
ervised study described and recommended. 
The book closes with treatment tests 
and measurements and recent changes 
social studies. 

the whole the contents the book 
are well developed, presented clearly, and 
consistent throughout with the premises 
the authors. three the premises, 
however, are rejected almost wholly are 
modified greatly many students the 
social sciences and education. The first 
these that experiences (in school 
must not terms preparation for 
adult life but must bring understanding 
their present (P. 77) sec- 
ond premise that content should de- 
termined the needs pupils ex- 
pressed their interests and not the 
concepts that adults, including authors 
texts, may have those needs. ‘The weak- 
ness these premises that the educated 
person one who considers not only the 
present needs and experiences but also the 
needs and experiences the next one 
fifty years life and controls the present 
experiences light future living. Im- 
mature pupils can learn and develop these 
interests only from adults and records 
the accomplishments and failures adults. 
Schools are designed make this process 
effective. 
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Another premise that most pupils are 
unwilling unable, apart from concrete 
experiences, learn facts through reading 
and arrive abstract conclusions con- 
cerning the relations and functions the 
society which they are live both 
children and adults. Clearly the chief ob- 
jective education offered schools 
develop skills and practice obtaining 
and understanding facts and conclusions 
from written language. present seri- 
ous criticism the work the schools 
that they not develop this ability 
large portion the pupils. Moreover, the 
programs and methods the schools are 
designed for the average and below av- 
erage ability. Few plans are de- 
signed for those who can learn rapidly and 
well through the use written language. 

The advantages using the various 
methods described are well developed and 
summarized. Then the authors give what 
others say are the disadvantages the 
methods and dispose them for the most 
part stating that generally the disad- 
vantages are not applicable disappear 
when the premises the book are con- 
sidered. Many the disadvantages are 
clearly direct results the doubtful aspects 
the premises. 

The objectives and methods treated can 
applied any the “traditional” sub- 
ject fields the social sciences well 
the content selected what the pupils 
and individual teachers may think they 
need. consuming activities then can 
limited, ability learn through written 
language can emphasized and used freely, 
and the subject matter will selected 
those who are trained, authors and spe- 
cialists social sciences within the profes- 
sional groups and official administrations. 
Under these conditions the disadvantages 
that the authors say are levelled their 
proposals will largely disappear and the ad- 
vantages retained. 

Goop 
Northwestern State College Louisiana 
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Brewer. New York: Philosophical 
Library. pp. 228. $4.50. 

The author this volume was, until his 
death 1950, Associate Professor Edu- 
cation, Emeritus, Harvard University. Dr. 
Brewer perhaps best known 
pioneering work the field vocational 
guidance, and his many years leadership 
this movement. But early came 
realize that vocational guidance merely 
one important aspect the broader prob- 
lem guidance toward effective living 
good society. Inevitably, became in- 
terested what might termed the for- 
malized aspects group living. Wellsprings 
Democracy, which has the subtitle, Guid- 
ance for Local Societies, the product 
over forty years observation parliamen- 
tary bodies and participation their pro- 
ceedings. Some Dr. Brewer’s earlier 
books included chapters dealing with parlia- 
mentary laws and student government or- 

While the present volume primarily 
handbook parliamentary procedure, 
reality much more than that. might 
put this way. The author wishes not 
only inform but also convince. 
would have his reader know the essentials 
parliamentary law. But would also 
convince him that familiarizing himself 
with parliamentary procedures, and insisting 
that they followed organizations 
which may belong, making def- 
inite contribution towards the realization 
ultimate good society. This good so- 
pure democracy the circumstances 
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modern living may permit. His model for 
pure democracy the New England town 
meeting. While concedes, somewhat re- 
gretfully, that the larger society repre- 
sentative government necessary, would 
have each individual citizen trained the 
workings direct democracy through 
membership local societies and participa- 
tion their deliberations. The author’s 
argument succinctly stated the follow- 
ing quotation: “If belong organi- 
zation really trying democratic, 
are the middle world-wide move- 
ment, movement leading the coming 
the kingdom good earth. Let 
act well our part!” 

Perhaps few would quarrel with 
the thesis that ultimate good society, 
government would with the consent 
the governed, the greatest extent pos- 
sible. Nor can there any doubt that 
participation the activities organiza- 
tion which “trying democratic” 
would give one valuable training the 
techniques democratic procedure. But 
one permitted wonder just what part 
such participation might actually play to- 
wards bringing pass the millennial “king- 
dom good earth,” use phrase 
the author’s. 

any case, Wellsprings Democracy 
book which can read with profit 
anyone who interested becoming better 
informed the field parliamentary law. 
The underlying philosophy which motivated 
the writing the book intriguing, even 
not altogether convincing. 

Boyp Parsons 
Murray State College 


The progress democracy seems irresistible, because the most 
form, the most ancient, and the most permanent tendency which 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Westward Ho!, the classic Charles 
Kingsley, printed anew The Mac- 
Donald Illustrated Classics, published 
Great Britain. The illustrations 
Hookway Cowles. Publication 
United States Inc., 
210 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The price this, other volumes 
this series, $2.75. The present edition has 
707 pages. has plastic binding and 
Devon, Kingsley has Westward Ho! 
written pleasing and entertaining novel. 

Teaching Difficulties Beginning Busi- 
ness Teachers, John Gress, the De- 
partment Business Education, Hunter 
College, summary from his doctoral 
dissertation. Difficulties beginning busi- 
ness teachers such matters subject 
matter, classroom organization and man- 
agement, teaching aids and techniques and 
student activities, are included. The serious 
gaps their training, and suggestions for 
improvement teacher education, are 
among the valuable topics 
monograph more than hundred pages 
furnished without charge teachers who 
conduct business education methods courses 
the South-western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Romulo, Voice Freedom published 
The John Day Company, Inc. This bi- 
ography 251 pages the thrilling story 
leader the development the Philippine 
Commonwealth and past president the 
United Nations General Assembly. The 
story moving one and well told 
Cornelia Spencer, already author ten 
volumes primarily Eastern affairs. 
extraordinary biography extraor- 
dinary life. Among the more interesting 
parts are those which relate the participa- 
tion Romulo World War II. The price 
$3.00. 


The Soviet Impact Society most 
revealing book about the Russian impact 
the world. Written fifteen years ago, 
attacks the theory Sovietism and clearly 
shows the weakness its operations and 
the consequences. The author the well- 
known philosopher, Dagobert Runes, 
former director the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Education, Princeton, New Jersey. 
His name and position the scholarly world 
are sufficient guarantee the authenticity 
the volume. Because was written long 
before the cold war began, aims the 
roots the Soviet theory itself, rather than 
the operations real imagined fellow- 
Elmer Barnes. The volume 200 pages 
published the Philosophical Library 
$3.75. 

Science for Children and Teachers 
published the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. Among 
its significant chapters are those materials 
for teaching science, science teaching and 
the written page, community resources for 
science teaching, and rich experiences 
science teaching. 

American Education and Religion, col- 
lection essays under the capable editorship 
the Institute for Religious 
the relationship religion education 
prepared group authors holding such 
variant points view Nevin Harner, 
Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt, Mil- 
dred McAfee Horton, Ordway 
Vivian Thayer and Roscoe West. 
Published Harper and Brothers, sells 
for $2.00. 

Essential Business Mathematics Lle- 
wellyn Snyder, City College San 
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Francisco, now its second edition. 
designed provide knowledge and 
develop skill computing 
problems business, civic and personal 
Because the author’s belief that 
the student often lacks basic skills, Part 
contains review materials Busi- 
ness Mathematics.” Part treats the 
essential applications mathematics 
typical business problems 
This thorough textbook, published 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
$4.50. has more than 400 pages. 

Student’s Workbook for Essential Busi- 
ness Mathematics designed used 
with the volume above. has 158 pages. 
The price $2.50. 

Classified Index Tests and Reviews 
The Fourth Mental Measurements 
book published and sent free charge 
the Gryphon Press, Highland Park, New 
Jersey. The Fourth Yearbook will pub- 
lished soon. 

Compulsory Education India, Com- 
pulsory Education the Philippines, and 
Compulsory Education New Zealand are 
three paper-bound monographs published 
UNESCO, selling for $1.25, $.75 and 
$1.00, respectively. These are additions 
the series eight former monographs 
compulsory education other countries. 
They are well worth the sale price. They 
may ordered from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, New York, the official distribution agent 
for UNESCO the United States. 

Religious Perspectives College 
ing publication book form series 
pamphlets issued formerly under the 
auspices the Hazen Foundation. The 
motive the series has been describe 
define how each the principal subjects 
the college curriculum can contribute 
basic values religion. All members the 
committee believe that religion primary 
importance education. The essays have 
been written from variety points 
view. the members the Committee 
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themselves vary all the way from Anglo- 
Catholicism theistic type transcenden- 
talism,” each maintaining freedom ex- 
pression, The volume 453 pages pub- 
lished The Ronald Press Company and 
sells for $4.50. 

Atlas Higher Education the 
United States, published for the Commission 
for Financing Higher Education Colum- 
bia University Press, presents the geographi- 
cal distribution accredited four-year col- 
leges, universities, and technical schools 
1950. John Millett editor. There are 
847 schools listed the attempt 
has been made determine how the schools 
tend distributed according the con- 
centrations population. This useful 
pictorial presentation its subject with 
page given each the forty-eight states. 
Here are found interesting data about total 
state populations, the adolescent 
the enrollments, and the number students 
state and out state. map for each 
state shows graphically where institutions 
are located. The price $2.50. 

When Peoples Speak Peoples written 
Harold Snyder, the American 
Council Education, action guide 
international cultural Part 
throws light upon cultural significance, Part 
manual for the use voluntary 
agencies which aim develop sound cul- 
tural relations. This volume more than 
200 pages describes significant techniques. 
published the American Council 
Education $3.00. 

the Philosophical Society written Audrey 
Davidson, psychiatrist, and Judith Fay, 
who works with psychotic children. Its price 
$4.75. 

Takes Time, autobiography the 
teaching profession Marie Rasey, has 
unique approach. profession which 
one often feels overwhelmed plethora 
mechanical aids, mimeographs, audio- 
visual helps, tests, measurements—this vol- 
ume comes pleasant and stimulating di- 
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version one’s reading. published 
Harper and Brothers $3.00. 

Among recent publications Philosophi- 
cal Library are the following: Harold Os- 
borne, Beauty, 215 pp. 
Victor Kraft, The Vienna Circle, 207 pp. 
$3.75; Samuel The Universe 
Meaning, 221 pp. $3.75; Luici Bonpen- 
siere, New Pathways Piano Technique, 
124 $4.75; Encyclopedia Aberra- 
tions, edited Edward Podolsky, M.D., 
550 pages, $10.00. 

The Stones the House novel 
college life written Theodore Morrison 
who for many years has taught creative 
writing Harvard University and has also 
been director the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference. narrates the pitfalls the 
administrator, the earthiness life even 
the institutions which are supposed 
ivory towers, and eventual triumph good- 
ness rather than sordidness, interesting 
reading. Louis Untermeyer calls the 
best college novel for adults which has 
ever The Viking Press publishes it. 
There are 375 pages. The price $3.50. 

Four recent pamphlets from the Federal 
Security Agency are: Recordings for 
Teaching Literature and Language the 
High School, Frustration Adolescent 
Youth, Extra-Class Activities for All 
Pupils, and The Teaching Science 
Public High Schools. 

The Younger American Scholar, His 
Collegiate Origins Robert Knapp and 
Joseph Greenbaum, shows the relation- 
ship between the institution which the indi- 
vidual chose undergraduate and his 
success advanced study. The book shows 
the relative achievements 600 under- 
graduate students who graduated between 
1946 and 1952. The book published 
the University Chicago Press for Wes- 
leyan University. The price $3.00. 
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book value students who wish 
study abroad Study Abroad, Interna- 
tional Handbook, volume which lists fel- 
lowships, scholarships and opportunities for 
brings information the vital subject 
foreign exchanges date. The volume 
436 pages available $2.00. may 
ordered from the Columbia University 
Press, official distribution agent 
UNESCO the United States, Another 
volume special interest which may se- 
cured from the same source 
broad, publication designed aid stu- 
dents who wish includes passport 
and visa regulations, import and export re- 
strictions, reductions granted travel serv- 
ices students, and programs organiza- 
tions countries which have made plans 
for student exchanges. 

The Treatment the Young Delin- 
quent the British author, Arthur 
Hoyles, publication the Philosophical 
Library. The author interested the 
Christian approach the problem. 
member the clergy, and this survey 
there appreciation the methods now 
being employed the more advanced 
our Britain’s Juvenile Courts, and confi- 
dent declaration that there alternative 
punishment.” There are 268 pages. The 
price $4.75. From the same publisher has 
come Philosophy and Psycho-analysis 
John Wisdom, Fellow Trinity College, 
Cambridge University. has 282 pages 
and sells for $5.75. Essay Politics, writ- 
ten Scott Buchanan, also published 
the Philosophical Society, has 
sophical chapter subjects “Federation: 
Political “Some New Forms 
Consent,” Corporation the Body 
Birth?” sells for $3.75. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 388 


her article The Influence the German 
Occupation the Universities Belgium 
and the Netherlands. Dr. Hyer was Post- 
doctoral Fellow the American Associa- 
tion University Women 1946-47 and 
was the holder the Martha Catching 
Enocks Fellowship investigate the influ- 
ence the German occupation the uni- 
versities France, Belgium and Holland. 

Joseph Firebaugh who Assistant 
Professor English the University 
Michigan has written Freedom and the 
Humanities. wrote “Dorothy Canfield 
and the Moral Bent” for Epuca- 
TIONAL March, 1951. has 
also written for the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view and the Pacific Spectator. 

Hans Margolus lives Miami, Florida. 
has prepared numerous articles for Ger- 
man magazines. contributes for this issue 

Dean Melva Lind, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, was formerly Head 
French House Mt. Holyoke College and 
was later Associate Higher Education 
AAUW National Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C. She was educated partly 
France and received her doctorate from 
the Sorbonne. Her short story Nigger. 

Sorting Them Grades stimulat- 
ing article Henry Wells, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Business Manager Northwest- 
ern University. has written much for 
magazines and the author numerous 
pamphlets. His recent volume “Higher 
Education Serious Business” was pub- 
lished Harper and Brothers. 

George Rice, Jr., Chairman the 
Department Speech and Drama, 
Butler University. His article has the title, 
Liberty Challenges Rhetoric and Pub- 
lic Speaking. Dr. Rice has written much for 
magazines including such publications 
the Quarterly Journal Speech, School 
and Society, Vital Speeches the Day and 


the Classical Review. presently can- 


didate for the LL.B. degree Indiana 
University. 

The poems for the issue were produced 
both persons already well known the 
readers THE Forum and others who are 
newcomers. Hannah Horan free lance 
writer who member the National 
League American Pen Women, Inc. She 
was educated Ireland but has been, since 
1922, American citizen. Her poem 
Remembered Springs. Dorothy Lee Rich- 
ardson, the Brent School, Philippine Is- 
lands, who was also represented our 
March issue, the author Essential Les- 
son. 

teacher the fourth grade the Cin- 
cinnati schools, Martha Fusshippel, mem- 
ber Kappa Deita Pi, the author Joy 
Creation. She has been leader the 
Writing Group the American Associa- 
tion University Women her city. 

Gladys Vondy Robertson, who writes 
frequently for THE the author 
Wonder. sketch her work has been 
published previous issues. 

Long There Beauty the 
work another newcomer, member 
the Diablo Valley (California) Branch 
the National League American Pen 
Women. She secretary who enjoys 
poetry and has written for many magazines 
and anthologies. 

Our readers will remember poems which 
have been contributed considerable 
Geoffrey Johnson, England, prolific 
writer poetry. For this issue has writ- 
ten Early Scholars. 

Another former contributor, 
Everts, the author The Race. She 
President the Manhattan Branch the 
National League American Pen Women. 
She has won prizes Canada and France 
well the United States. 
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Nineteenth Biennial Convocation 


TEPs have already been taken making 
plans for the Nineteenth 
Convocation. The dates have been set for 
March 11, and 13, 1954. The sessions 
will held the campus Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana. com- 
mittee composed Dr. Raymond Ry- 
der, chairman, Frank Wright and 
Dr. Williams has been appointed 
arrange the details. Some weeks ago Dr. 
Williams and Dr. Ryder examined the 
facilities available for meeting rooms and 
guest rooms the campus and nearby 
hotels, After comparing the advantages and 
disadvantages the location chosen with 
others offered was decided that, all things 
considered, was perhaps the best adapted 
all sites examined for this meeting. 

fuller 
are available will given later issue 
now said that the headquarters will 
the Union Building the campus, where 
all convocation meetings will held and 


account the facilities which 


all social functions will provided for. 
Ample hotel accommodations will avail- 
able for the delegates and their guests, and 
prices will reasonable. ample time 
and agreement with the provisions 
the By-Laws complete information will 
given chapters. Pending this and other 
information chapters will position 


make preliminary plans for their representa- 
tion, The delegates appreciated the opportu- 
nity attend Convocation univer- 
sity campus when the meeting was held 
Michigan State College last year, Again 
this opportunity meet campus 
provided location where many conven- 
tions are held. 
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The 1954 Lecture 


THE lecturer the 

Kappa Delta Lecture Series, the 
Executive Council has commissioned Dr. 
Thayer. The specific title the lec- 
ture has not been determined, but will 
some aspect the attacks now being 
made the public schools. The oral pres- 
entation based the written lecture will 
feature the Convocation Dinner 
Purdue University March, 1954. The 
complete lecture will printed 
twenty-sixth bound volume the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Dr. Thayer has had long and dis- 
tinguished career the field education. 
Beginning elementary principal, 
has also been principal secondary school, 
and later was elected superintendent 
the schools Ashland, Wisconsin. From 
1924 1928 was Professor Educa- 
tion The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, For twenty years (1928-48) 
was Director the Ethical Culture Schools 
New York City. During this period 
his life taught summer sessions the 
following 
State, Utah, Columbia and Harvard. Fol- 
lowing the close his period service 
the Ethical Culture Schools spent year 
Visiting Professor the University 
Hawaii. now Visiting Professor 
the University Virginia. 

From 1932 1940 served chair- 
man the Commission the Secondary 
School Curriculum the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association and participated writ- 
ing the reports the Commission. He, with 
Dr. Zachry and Dr. Kotinsky, was co- 


author Reorganizing Secondary Educa- 
tion which contains statement the phi- 
losophy, findings and recommendations 
the Commission. 

noteworthy volume his early teach- 
ing career was The Passing the 
tion (1928) and (with Harold Alberty) 
wrote Supervision the Secondary 
School. During the last decade has 
turned his writing volumes dealing 
with maintenance the integrity the 
public school. this area has written 
American Education Under Fire (1945); 
Religion Public Education (1947); and 
The Attack upon the American Secular 
School (1951). 


THAYER 
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Memoriam 


March 29, Dr. Boyd 
Bode, emeritus professor educa- 
tion Ohio State University, passed away 
the home his daughter Gainesville, 
Florida. was nationally and interna- 
tionally known educator. was initiated 
into Alpha chapter Kappa Delta the 
University Illinois April 26, 1912, 
year after the chapter had its origin. the 
time was Professor Philosophy the 
February 25, 1936, was 
elected membership the Laureate 
chapter. 

February, 1937, gave the ninth 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series, 
which his philosophy was epitomized. ‘The 
title was “Democracy Way Life.” 

Dr. Bode was graduated the Univer- 
sity Michigan 1896, and was granted 
his Ph.D. degree Cornell University 
1900. 1897 was the recipient the 
LL.D. degree from the University 


Judge Allen’s Book 


Chicago News its daily edition 
Monday, December last, has 
rather lengthy reprint from the Nation’s 
Business Felix Morley. 

This has with Judge Florence 
len’s lecture the Kappa Delta Lec- 
ture Series. the article takes the 
same position Judge Allen did her 
lecture when writes, quoting the con- 
stitution, that the treaty the supreme law 
the land which means that takes prece- 
dence over all prior legislation, whether 
federal, state local. takes issue with 
ex-President who argued that 
since treaties are the supreme law the 
land the president may issue executive or- 
ders without congressional legislation 


Boyd Bode 


Michigan, his alma mater. After period 
nine years the faculty the Univer- 
sity Wisconsin, transferred the 
University where remained 
Professor Philosophy from 1909 
1921. was Professor Education 
State University from 1921 1944, 
when became Professor emeritus, Dur- 
ing the year 1944-1945 was Visiting 
Professor the Institute Education, 
Cairo, Egypt. During his later years was 
lecturer the University Florida. 

books are: Fundamentals Education, 
Modern Educational Theories, 
ing Psychologies Learning, 
Education the Crossroads, and How 
Learn. also wrote Outline Logic. 
was frequent contributor many 
educational publications and was co-author 
several volumes addition those al- 
ready mentioned. 


Receives Attention 


make the treaty provisions effective. His po- 
sition has received some support from mem- 
bers the United States Supreme Court. 
result the conflict opinion, the 
American Bar Association has recom- 
mended amendment the Constitution 
which was sponsored fifty-nine Senators 
the last session Congress. has been 
reintroduced Senator Bricker the pres- 
ent presented the Association 
the suggested amendment reads: 

provision treaty which conflicts 
with any provision this Constitution shall 
not any force effect. treaty shall 
become effective internal law the 
United States only through legislation 
Congress which could enact under its 
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delegated powers the absence such 
treaty.” 

Judge Allen’s book was extensively quoted 
the Record. connection 
with recent hearings former president 
the American Bar Association presented 
copies Judge Allen’s book the fifteen 


Reminder Chapter Counselors 
and Secretaries 


SPRING the office Executive Sec- 

sends out each 
chapter blank for reporting chapter 
programs, activities and other data for the 
has been pointed out previous 
reports chapter programs and activities 
the Executive Second Vice-President, 
these annual chapter reports are required 
the by-laws the Society. Unfortu- 
nately, each year number chapters 
fail report and others send reports 
which are incomplete deficient var- 
ious and sundry respects. primarily the 
responsibility chapter counselors see 
that this report completed and sent 
July first each year. Much the infor- 
mation the report can supplied the 
chapter secretary and what this officer can- 
not furnish the counselor usually can. The 
report should signed both these 
cers. 

the time this appears print most 
chapters will have the blanks for the an- 
nual report and many will working 
them. Perhaps doing this and getting 
them in, the following suggestions will 
some help: 

The report should completed and 


members the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

Members Kappa Delta others 
who wish autographed copies the book 
may secure them $2.00 copy ad- 
dressing the General Office. 


signed before commencement. Otherwise 
officers and members scatter and often 
most difficult then get the job done. 

The report should filled out com- 
pletely and according the instructions. 
Every effort should made obtain the 
data scholastic standing requested; 
information meetings should com- 
plete possible. 

The report should dated and 
should signed both the counselor and 
the secretary. 

The report should sent the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer soon 
has been completed. 

probably not necessary point out 
that these reports are useful only they are 
filled out carefully, and every chapter. 
The information gained from them pro- 
vides basis for chapter guidance and as- 
sistance the important phases programs 
and activities. These are the life-blood 
every chapter. Chapter reports provide one 
the best bases for exchange informa- 
tion and ideas between our chapters. 


Executive Second Vice-President 
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The Chapters Report 


Epsilon Gamma chapter, Florida South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida, has joined 
with the Future Teachers America 
the establishment loan fund for stu- 
dents who are majors The 
fund will administered the Secretary 
the Loan and Endowment Fund 
Florida Southern College, although the 
policies will entirely controlled Epsilon 
Gamma chapter Kappa Delta and the 
Future Teachers America Florida 
Southern College. Twice each year the 
Alumni News Letters will mailed out 
all alumni members the chapter. will 
carry news items, announcements, and 
plans interest alumni members. 

Gamma chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, held 
Dean’s Tea honor the students the 
college whose scholarship attainments make 
them eligible the Dean’s List. 

January nineteen pledges were ini- 
tiated into Eta chapter, Youngstown 
College, Youngstown, Ohio, the First 
Christian Church. The new members were 
welcomed Dr. George Wilcox. 
introduced Dr. Paul Gauss, Executive 
Secretary the Youngstown Council 
Churches, who gave inspiring address. 
spoke ideals and the importance 
one’s falling under shadow greatness, 
the most important one being the shadow 
God. The hall was decorated with 
snowflake theme, with modernistic center- 
pieces blue and white gracing the 
U-shaped tables. The menus featured the 
colors the Society, jade and violet. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, pre- 
sented two scholarships $20.00 the 
two highest sophomores last year. Recog- 
nition was also given ten freshmen with 
the highest grades for the year. New mem- 


bers were initiated the annual Christmas 
banquet. May first the chapter planned 
serve its annual May Morning Break- 
fast, which commemorates the installation 
the chapter. 

September Epsilon Omicron chapter, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, held the first meeting the school 
year the home Laura Sutherland, the 
chapter counselor, alumni breakfast was 
held October 10, during the teachers’ 
convention. Plans were made for foreign 
student evening. 

Alpha chapter has yearly joint 
meeting with the Red Pencil Education 
Club and Phi Delta Kappa what de- 
scribed one the most worthwhile parts 
the yearly program especially unifying 
the Education College. the last meet- 
ing last spring Bob Rothschild, then stu- 
dent representative Kappa Delta Pi, met 
with the chapter. 

The Zeta chapter Kappa Delta 
Beaver College had exciting year. 
was the chapter’s fifth anniversary and 
Beaver College’s one hundredth anniver- 
sary. 

Almost every organization the campus 
has contributed some way Beaver’s 
Centennial Year. Zeta gave the college 
centennial banner cherry and gray. 
The banner has already been used 
dinner which the student teachers enter- 
tained their master teachers. 

Special plans were made for tea 
given for the girls interested coming 
Beaver next year. This tea fast becoming 
annual event for the girls Zeta 
sponsor. 

special tribute, can say that the 
girl who was elected Beaver’s Centennial 
Queen, has just become new member 
Kappa Delta Pi. Jacqueline Strohauer, Cen- 


tennial Queen, from Hamilton Square, 
New Jersey. 

Gamma Omega chapter, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, makes 
annual contribution the awards assembly. 
gives two scholarships, one sopho- 
more interested Education, and the other 
the Senior education major with the 
highest scholastic average. 

Epsilon Rho chapter, Rhode Island 
College Education, Providence, Rhode 
Island, making plans for initiating its new 
members. Miss Loretta Vaz, the secretary, 
has reorganized the mailing list. Mr. 
Richard Connors, speech teacher from 
Woonsocket High School, spoke our 
November meeting. The chapter joined 
with The Future Teachers America 
sponsoring very successful Christmas 
dance. campaign has been started col- 
lect books for the Children’s Center 
Providence. About one hundred books have 
been promised already. 

Gamma Chi chapter, Worcester State 
Teachers College, held its honor night 
February the college when high 
ranking members the Sophomore and 
Junior classes were honored. Miss Viola 
Leventhal, educational director the 
Anti-Defamation League, 
spoke “Rumors.” This year the chapter 
initiated program sending two members 
week together with the guidance director 
the college speak high school pupils 
interested teaching. 

March 11, 1953, the President 
the National Education Association, Mrs. 
Sarah Caldwell Akron, was honored 
guest Bowling Green State University 
combined meeting the Association for 
Childhood Education and Kappa Delta Pi. 
Dr. Ralph McDonald, who the 
President Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, the Deans the various colleges, 
superintendents and leaders education 
from the area, and student representatives 


from Kappa Delta Pi, Future Teachers 
America, and Association for Childhood 
Education, formed small, intimate dinner 
party for Mrs. Caldwell the Falcon’s 
Nest, the student union. Then, o’clock 
the Main Auditorium, Mrs. Caldwell 
gave inspiring speech. Also, the Treble 
Clef Club, the women’s glee club, offered 
several selections for the large audience. 
Nichols, student member Kappa Delta 
Pi, spoke about the background Kappa 
Delta Pi, while Albert Dykes, president 
Delta Phi chapter, presided. 

Mrs. Caldwell, who just returned from 
trip abroad, will have honorary de- 
gree bestowed upon her June 1953 
Bowling Green State University. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
February had lively discussion im- 
portant civic problem. was the ad- 
visability establishing board review 
the city Eau Claire, any city, 
ban indecent literature. the March meet- 
ing, Dr. Florence Stratemeyer was the 
guest speaker. 

Each year since 1950, the Jacksonville 
Alumni chapter Kappa Delta has 
given one hundred and fifty dollar schol- 
arship student the Jacksonville Junior 
College. 

Mr. William Charles, chairman the 
scholarship committee, was succeeded 
Miss Florence Hughes, president the 
Alumni chapter. The active scholarship 
committee chairman Miss Alice Gordon. 

Names students who are above average 
scholastic standing and who expect enter 
the teaching profession, are submitted the 
college the scholarship committee. One 
student selected and the presentation 
made the fall meeting. 

Various projects have been used raise 
money for the fund. This year spring music 
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Chapter Programs 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


University Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


December the first business meet- 
ing the Alpha chapter for the year 
1952-53 was held the home its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen Sigmund. Approval 
students eligible for initiation was given 
the group. 

Wednesday, December 10, was the date 
for Alpha chapter’s Fun Fest, informal 
cluded buffet supper, games, entertainment 
given barber shop quartet, and was 
climaxed with finger painting demon- 
stration Miss Dorothy Rose. Mrs. Metta 
Zahorsky and Miss Frances Jensen lent 
Christmas atmosphere the cozy interior 
the lounge the University Faculty- 
Student Apartments with decorative yule- 
tide arrangements. The two were also re- 
sponsible for the buffet supper. Mrs. Mary 
Jane Nystrom planned the program and 
conducted the games with the aid Mrs. 
Lizzie Johnson and Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Tuesday, January 1953, fifteen initi- 
ates were accepted into Alpha chapter 
the lounge the University YMCA. 
“Making the Program the Public School 
Public Property,” the topic chosen Dr. 
Harold Hand, Professor Education 
the University highlighted the 
dinner meeting which followed. Dr. Hand 
was introduced Mrs. Nystrom 
along with Mrs. Louie Ella Davis, past 
president, arranged the program. The 
Champaign Senior High School Vocalettes 
directed Mr. Shaul entertained 
with selections from Grieg’s Peer Gynt 
Suite. Mrs. Zahorsky and Mr. Bot- 


tenfield were responsible for arrangements, 


Marguerita 


while Mrs. Sigmund welcomed the group. 

series symposia the subject 
“Making Theory Practical” was planned 
for March and 31, and April 21. 
Teachers, professors, and laymen 
ing asked participate the three discus- 
sion groups which Mrs. Nystrom organ- 
izing. 

Tuesday, May was set the date 
for spring initiation and installation of- 
ficers. Held the University YMCA, the 
dinner meeting included entertainment 
the Madrigal Singers the University 
High School under the direction Mr. 
Warren Schuetz and discussion var- 
ious phases special education Dr. Ol- 
iver Kolstoe the College Education. 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Recognizing the fact that many factors 
outside classroom instruction into the 
making outstanding teacher, have 
chosen our theme this year, “The 
Teacher—Plus.” The following programs 
have been centered around this topic the 
hope that might gain greater insight 
into the make-up truly outstanding 
teacher. 

introduction the topic, including discus- 
sion the factors service and personality, 
that into the making outstanding 
teacher. 

November 


Initiation Banquet; “Pro- 
“The 


Plus” was the topic that our dinner speaker 


fessionalization” and 


dealt with, pointing out those factors which 

make teacher “professional” person. 
December—Annual Christmas Party; 

Refreshments, games, and community sing- 


ing were just few the ways which 
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spent very enjoyable evening. 


February 
Job”; panel discussion those con- 
nected with the placement and hiring 


“So You’re Looking for 


teachers, pointing out those things the 
should consider trying 
obtain good position. 

March—Initiation Banquet; “The Su- 
perintendent Recommends” will 
topic our speaker order give pro- 
spective teachers tips what the super- 
intendent looks for 

Our First Year 
returned Wesleyan students gave 
first-hand experiences those first year 
teaching pitfalls, that the 
might well consider beforehand. 


Picnic and Installation 
Next Year’s Officers. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
October—A business meeting was held 
October for the purpose organization. 
was reported that the Hinson 
Memorial Fund, 
sponsorship Kappa Delta honor 
the late Dr. Hinson, totaled about 
$400.00. 
The Kappa Delta square dance was 
held October 23, with large attendance. 


established 


This annual affair honor the intern 
teachers. Refreshments cider and dough- 
nuts were 

prospective members 
were pledged the meeting December 
twelve other prospective members were 
announced, was proposed that the three 
major loan funds the chapter con- 
solidated, and invested provide gift 
scholarships. 

Dr. 


Edward Conover 


concepts social work and education. 


January—The January meeting sched- 
uled for January 22, with the initiation 
new members, including faculty mem- 
bers and graduate Also sched- 
uled for this meeting talk 
Henderson, Executive Secretary the 
Florida Education Association, legis- 
lative program for education. discussion 
followed, 

business meeting for ap- 
proval prospective members. 

March—The pledging ceremony was 

April—A_ business meeting 
for the purpose electing officers for the 
coming year. 

annual initiation banquet 


scheduled for May. 


ALPHA THETA CHAPTER 
Akron, Akron, Ohio 

October—The first meeting the year 
was combination business meeting and 
discussion the very controversial issue, 
Education.” After short busi- 
ness meeting, the members were divided 
into groups six discuss phases the 
place religion schools and formu- 
the November meeting. Not only did this 
serve the purpose discussing the issue, but 
also gave the members the opportunity 
become better acquainted. 

all-campus Kaffee Klatch also was 
sponsored Kappa Delta October. 
The event was new endeavor the or- 
ganization and proved successful. 
gave all students the University chance 
become familiar with Kappa Delta Pi. 

November—The 


was carry-over from the last meeting, 
symposium school principals voiced 
their views the subject “Religion Edu- 
cation,” and attempted answer questions 
arising from the October meeting. 
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December—Kappa Delta 
eleven new members the Christmas meet- 
ing. Plans were also made send dele- 
gates the Regional Conference held 
Kent State University December 1952. 
Six delegates represented Alpha Theta 
Chapter. 

addition regular busi- 
ness meeting, Dietmar Schaefer spoke 
Communism. Mr. Schaefer, radio an- 
nouncer, recently came over from Ger- 
many; lived Berlin during the Nazi 
occupation. 

March—The March meeting was set 
aside for the new members. 
panel discussed the important suggestions 
given during the Regional Conference. 

April—This meeting was planned and 
carried out entirely the initiates. School 
superintendents were invited tell what 
they like, expect, and need beginning 
teacher. New officers were elected this 
meeting. 

annual luncheon honoring 
new officers held May. 


University Wyoming, 
Laramie, 

Alpha chapter held its first meet- 
ing the academic year October. Dr. 
Hollister, Head the Elementary 
Education Department, gave talk and 
showed films his recent trip Mexico. 

the November meeting our speaker 
shared her slides and gave account 
her tour and study the stained glass 
windows Europe. 

New members were initiated into the 
chapter the December meeting. The 
annual Christmas party followed which 
included skits, games, and the serving 
refreshments. 

The January meeting featured Mr. 
Hugh Hetherington the English Depart- 
ment. His speech gave interesting ac- 


count the life and work Henry 
Thoreau. 

Later meetings included: 

February—A joint banquet with Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

March—A speech James Boyle, Head 
Department Art. 

April—Election new members. 
talk Dr. Reed the Botany Depart- 

May—Spring banquet and initiation 
new 


ALPHA CHAPTER 
William and Mary College, 
Virginia 

This year the Alpha chapter Wil- 
liam and Mary College has been function- 
ing under the direction Aubin, presi- 
dent; Gerry Seelinger, vice-president; 
Eleanor Humes, secretary; Dannie Hewitt, 
treasurer, and Peggy Richards, historian- 

During the past semester the society held 
Open House for all education students 
interested discussing any questions con- 
cerning state certification requirements. The 
meeting climaxed several previous ones de- 
voted thorough study the Virginia 
requirements, over which there has recently 
been much confusion. 

minimum grade average education 
1.75 and 1.3 general average pre- 
requisites for membership Kappa Delta 
was incorporated into the By-Laws. 

The chapter has begun work pro- 
gram constructive analysis the educa- 
tion courses the College. 

Two initiations were planned for the 
second semester, one February, and one 
March. The annual banquet was held 
conjunction with the March initiation. 

February the chapter sent repre- 
sentatives the regional conference 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


‘ 


Several programs especial interest 
were announced for the second semester. 
February lecture was scheduled 
Dr. Harl Douglass, Director the Col- 
lege Education the University 
Colorado, Also February, Walter 
Johnson, Associate Professor the De- 
partment Guidance Michigan State; 
Dr. Max Wise, Dean Students the 
University Florida; and Mr. John 
Hughes, regional representative the 
California Testing Bureau, participated 
guidance conference on-campus. 

April, Francis Keppel, Dean 
the Graduate School Education Har- 
vard, was present discuss problems 
evaluation with the group. 

The year will close with the annual 
picnic Yorktown, Virginia. 


ALPHA TAU CHAPTER 


Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


The Alpha Tau chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, has planned, and carried out suc- 
cessfully the present date, interesting 
program meetings for 1952-53. The 
October meeting was 
and get-acquainted meeting. Dr. William 
Cartwright, head the Department 
Education Duke University, spoke the 
topic “Homework” our November 
meeting. His remarks were followed 
lively discussion. Our December meeting 
was initiation meeting. Dr. Amos 
Abrams, Associate Editor North Caro- 
lina Education, gave the initiation address, 
“The Challenge Teaching.” Dr. Abrams 
was charter member number one the 
Alpha Tau Chapter. 

joint meeting with the 
Chapter Duke University was planned 
for February. group first grade teach- 
ers will discuss their teaching experiences 


that time. Several foreign students were 
asked speak about the educational systems 
their native states the March meet- 
ing. The April meeting was another pledge 
meeting, and the Annual Dinner will 


held May. 


Bera GAMMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


The year opened with supper meeting 
the College Lodge where the project 
the year was decided—namely “Fostering 
Cultural Life Campus.” 

The tentative schedule set was 
follows: 

October—Initiation new members. 

November—Business Department Dem- 
onstration Duplicating materials. This 
demonstration was given the members 
Kappa Delta the Business Depart- 
ment. 

December—Christmas Party. This 
annual event with Beta Gamma Chapter 
because the men the cooking, planning, 
serving and other aspects the party. 

January—Foreign Cooking Demonstra- 
tion. 

February—Poetry Hour. Works the 
great poets are read well the original 
works the students the campus. 

for Robert Shaw 
Chorale. This conjunction with the 
College Cultural Life programs which 
this group appearing. 

April—Discussion with famous au- 
thor. Kappa Delta student directed play. 

May—Faculty-Student 
Education Europe. This will the pro- 
gram for the senior banquet. 


Beta Iora CHAPTER 
Western Michigan College Education, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


October 1—Report Education 
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Yugoslavia—Mr. Howard Mowen, 
Professor History. 

November 5—Alicia Gonsalez and Her 
Guitar from Diriamba, Nicaragua—Re- 
freshments—Election New Members. 

December 3—Formal Banquet and In- 
Lee Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, Guest Speaker. 

January 7—What Teaching Really 
Like? W.M.C. Students—Pres- 
ent Teachers. 

February 4—Workshop Education— 
Practical Aids for Teachers. 

March 4—Election New Members 
—Program—Refreshments. 

April 1—Formal Initiation Banquet. 

May 6—Election Officers. 

June 3—Annual Party home the 
counselor. 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

October 1—Initial Planning Meeting. 

November 7—Breakfast meeting for 
Kappa Delta members Wisconsin. 
This held conjunction with the annual 
convention the Wisconsin Education 
Association. Beta Omicron serves 

December 10—Christmas Party. 

January 21—Open meeting. 

February 8—Tea given honor the 

February 18—Semi-annual initiation 
new members. Social hour. 

March 18—Annual Honors Reception 
for outstanding freshmen and sophomores 
the college. This held jointly with 
other honor societies the college. 

April 15—Pot-luck dinner. 

May 24—Tea given honor spring 

June 4—Semi-annual initiation new 
members. The initiation will followed 
social hour. 


Bera Tau CHAPTER 
Crosse State College, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


October meeting 


Banquet 
tion new members. 

November meeting—A talk Miss 
Florence Prybylowski, faculty member 
Crosse State College, concerning her 
trip the 1952 Olympic Games Fin- 
land. 

and social get-together. 


party 


January meeting—The chapter mem- 
bers auditioned 
which the chapter presenting the 
Crosse State library. 

The March meeting was the annual 
Founders’ Day Banquet, commemorating 
the organization the society the Uni- 
versity Illinois March 1911. 


educational recordings 


Programs for the other meetings this 
year have not been decided upon the pres- 
ent time. 


CHAPTER 


Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania 


October program consisted 
extemporaneous speeches and musical se- 
lections under the direction Gerald Dar- 
row, program chairman. 

November 6—The highlight 
meeting was the formal initiation 
new members into Kappa Delta Pi. The 
initiates were responsible for the program 
this meeting. They entertained with 
humorous skits, essays and musical selec- 
tions. 

December was the Christmas 
meeting. Helen Russel read Christmas 
story. All enjoyed singing Christmas carols. 

January 8—An eclectic forum discussion 
New Developments, Practices, and 
Theories Education was presented 


members the faculty. The participants 
were Dr. Margaretta Bone chairman, 
Mr. Fred Jupenlaz, Miss Elizabeth Allen, 
Miss Melinda Fiat, Miss Ellamae Jackson 
and President James Morgan. 

February 12—Progressive games were 
played. 

March 12—Mrs. Knapp Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania, gave lecture Hawaii. 

April—This meeting was the annual 
banquet. highlight the meeting was 
the formal initiation the 1953-54 
cers. 

Beta Rho chapter takes part campus 
activities part its program for the 
This year Kappa Delta had 
float the Homecoming Day parade, pre- 
sented assembly program, and provided 
the social entertainment for week-end. 


OMEGA CHAPTER 
Fairmont State College, 
West 

sary Dinner the Fairmont Hotel celebrat- 
ing the twenty-second anniversary the 
founding Beta Omega chapter Kappa 
our alumni this celebration. 

February, held our Initiation. 
Three dates were selected for this: 

February 

February 19—Initiation—Formal Tea. 

February 22—Banquet Fairmont 
Hotel for all Kadelpians (active). 

March, planned Honor Choco- 
late for all students the college honor 
roll. The main purpose this was better 
acquaint the students with the organization. 

April planned radio skit entitled 
What About Communism? was 
given “Campus Highlights,” 
program sponsored the college. 

May, will have nominations, elec- 
tion, and installation the new officers. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 
State Teachers College, 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


October—Meeting old members and 
short address our advisor, Dr. Nell 
Maupin. 

November—Welcome for pledges. Quiz 
program election and other current af- 
fairs. 

December—Formal initiation new 
members. Guest speaker—Dr. Ernest 
Engelhardt, who spoke Edu- 
cation.” Engelhardt, who Director 
Secondary Education Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, told how school 
laws are passed the state legislature. 

January—Report the Kappa Delta 
convention Kent, Ohio, our dele- 
gates, John Scrimageour and David New- 
bury. 

February—Presentation ““The News- 
paper Story,” movie how newspapers 
are published. 

March—A discussion what students 
think student teachers, according 
few high school students who presented the 
program. 

April—Formal initiation new mem- 
bers. 

May—Annual picnic for fraternity. 

Planned projects: Trip New York 
City for senior members. 

Interfraternity dance with Kappa Delta 
helping sponsor it. 


GAMMA GAMMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 

Moorhead, Minnesota 
Thursday, October 1952 
N.E.A. Code Ethics for Teachers.” Mr. 

Robbins, moderator discussion. 
Thursday, November 
Make the Most Student Teaching.” 


Panel: Joanne Hanson, Miss Petrie, Robert 
Nielsen, Miss Solem. 
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Monday, December 
Banquet. Social Committee charge. 

Thursday, January Relation 
the State Department Education 
the Teacher.” speaker from the 
State Department. This will joint 
meeting with the M.S.T.C. chapter 
F.T.A. 

Thursday, February 19—Joint meeting 
with Gamma Delta chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. This meeting will held 
N.D.A.C. 

Thursday, March 19—“The Relation 
the M.E.A. and the N.E.A. the 
Teacher.” speaker from the State 
office M.E.A. 

Thursday, April 16—Spring Banquet. 
Social Committee charge. 

Friday, May 1—May Breakfast. Social 
Committee charge. Election and Instal- 
lation Officers. 


GAMMA THETA CHAPTER 
Ball State Teachers College, 


Indiana 


Under the leadership its new presi- 
dent, Jerry Neuhouser, Gamma Theta 
chapter, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
Indiana, started its year Novem- 
ber having for speaker, Miss Eliza- 
beth Meloy, Associate Professor Music. 
Miss Meloy gave informative and en- 
tertaining account her travels Europe. 

December the new dean the 
college, Dr. Richard Burkhart spoke the 
group for its first speaking engagement 
the college. 

For its March meeting for newly initi- 
ated members, the Ball State chapter turned 
its local community provide out- 
standing speaker. entire group listened 
and gained enthusiasm from hearing Miss 
Eleanor Bly Muncie, who dynamic 
legislator for teachers and past president 
the Indiana State Teachers Association. 


April the organization heard its 
own members panel discussion entitled, 
“What Will Happen Us.” 

Another outstanding function the year 
came April 25. The chapter worked 
with Blue Key honor society and other 
campus honor societies plan high school 
day. The purpose the affair was bring 
high school seniors from the entire state 
Indiana who might interested at- 
tending Ball State. From 500 700 stu- 
dents were expected attend the Pre- 
Freshman Day. The program for the event 
consisted address welcome the 
President the college, Dr. John Em- 
ens, panel discussion student life 
Ball State students, departmental open- 
house, exhibition the R.O.T.C. drill 
team and drum and bugle corps. 

The chapter concluded its program 
May with its annual banquet honoring 
graduating seniors. Installation new of- 
ficers was held this meeting. 


CHAPTER 


The City College New York, 
New York, New York 

Our program for this academic year: 

October 18, 1952*—Address the 
new President City College, Dr. Buell 
Gallagher, and Social. 

December 10, 1952*—Annual Dinner 
and Initiation. 

February, 1953—Basketball Game and 
Dance. 

May, 1953—Theater Party outing 
Hyde Park. 

Since 1951, the Education Department 
has been conducting its own intensive eval- 
uation the City College teacher training 
This departmental evaluation 
now nearing its scheduled close. 
has been accomplished,” Dean Educa- 


Described the minutes below. 
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tion Harold Abelson, reports, “but 
more needs done, and limited 
amount time.” 

There were number interesting con- 
structive suggestions. additional semester 
student-teaching was proposed, with 
periodic transfers from one school 
another. was suggested, also, that Educa- 
tional Psychology taught the Psy- 
chology Department instead the Educa- 
tion Department. And some one recom- 
mended that the introductory course 
Education, instead going back into his- 
tory, should give the student good over-all 
picture what present education like— 
then help him examine his own personality 
decide whether teaching really the pro- 
fession for him. 

giving our criticisms, Dean Abelson 
expressed the desirable outcomes 
teacher training program terms the 
“interlacing roles the professionally de- 
veloped person.” These listed as: “(a) 
the teaching craftsman, (b) the co-man- 
ager the classroom and the broader edu- 
cational enterprise, (c) the ancillary mental 
hygienist and child guidance worker, (d) 
the educational leader, (e) the effective 
self-realizing and socially productive per- 
son.” This was certainly unusual oppor- 
tunity for the student body and Gamma 
Tota. 

the City College’s Faculty Room, 
October 18, the date its first meeting 
the year, Gamma Chapter was 
honored with talk the newly-appointed 
president City College, Dr. Buell 
Gallagher. The meeting was given distinc- 
tion his presence and graced the attend- 
ance his wife. Refreshments, beautifully 
presented Gertude Lawrence (our Vice- 
President), were served the warm, but 
dignified setting the Faculty Dining 
There the company, among whom 
were Dean Abelson, and Professors Lahey 


and Beck, broke into little coteries (in 
lively mood, one could judge the gen- 
eral chatter and even gaiety that pervaded 
the room till the end the evening). 

The writer was fortunate enough 
the same table with Dr. and Mrs. 
Gallagher, whose conversation centered 
about the Faculty Room talk. included 
the President’s elucidations future execu- 
tive policy and his opinion the important 
function organizations such KDP 
traditionally “nonsocial” college such 
City. The President suggested general 
meeting all campus societies effect 
cooperative and coordinated plan for better 
not more social life the college—a 
suggestion that was enthusiastically received 
and which certainly warrants more atten- 
tion. 

The Annual Initiation was held early 
December was already underway 
the Faculty Lounge 7:20 The 
initiation was unusual many ways this 
The group initiated was small (under 
number, though total approxi- 
mately has become expected number) 
and there was predominance women 
the group (about the 30, though 
the ratio has been least half and half 
previous years). For the first time also, 
strayed out the Department 
Education cull our permissible quota 
two faculty members. Professor Jahoda 
the City College Music Department, dis- 
tinguished his virtuosity the piano, his 
work with the New York Trio, and his 
teaching ability, was fully initiated into 
Kappa Delta Faculty Member. 
Initiated with him was Professor Berkson, 
the Department Education, former 
Director Education Israel, whose 
name will familiar those who heard 
his talk Education Israel the Gamma 
Iota meeting February, 1951. 

The Initiation Ceremony does not allow 
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the newly initiated joined their guests the 
Faculty Dining Room for the buffet supper, 
which was decorated and served truly 
exquisite taste, thanks once more our 
Vice-President (who, ironically enough was 
kept abed cold contracted the day be- 
fore, and was unable attend). 

excellent performance Mozart 
Sonata and two Schubert impromptus was 
given the piano Mr. Alfred Heller, 
and delighted our musical connoisseur, 
Professor Jahoda, well the rest the 
audience. 

skit the different roles teacher 
plays with different people, viz., the child, 
the patent, the colleague—a O’Neill’s 
“Strange performed 
the initiates, and brought close the ac- 
tivities for the evening. showed both 
effort and ingenuity and stirred quite 
few chuckles and murmurs “Too true 
among the audience. 

The past two issues The Kadelpian, 
newsletter, have carried 
some interesting news. There have appeared 
two articles Egyptian education based 
eye-witness accounts. One our members, 
Olive Roach, won assistantship from 
the French Government. She will teach 
conversational English Bordeaux this 
year. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, held 
organizational meeting September 11, 
1952 discuss plans for the ensuing year. 
the September 25th meeting Dr. Wil- 
liam Martin spoke Trip Through 
Africa.” panel consisting new mem- 
bers the college faculty 
“What’s Ahead Education?” October 
ninth. The chapter held its pledge cere- 


mony October 23, and the initiation ban- 
quet was held the Penn Stroud Hotel 
November 13, 1952. New members 
the chapter conducted seminar Cur- 
rent Trends Education the Decem- 
ber meeting. The final meeting the 
semester January 1953 served 
business meeting. 


CHAPTER 
St. Cloud State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


October—Speaker the Curriculum 
the New York State Colleges. 

November—Business meeting; voting 
new members; Planning program for the 
rest the year. 

December—Meeting with new pledges. 
Speaker the elementary school twenty 
years ago. 

March—Talk 


college. 


the President the 


April—Open date. 
May—Election new members; Ban- 
quet. 


GAMMA SIGMA CHAPTER 
San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

October—The fall semester opened with 
informal meeting which chapter mem- 
bers gathered for social evening, renew- 
ing old friendships and greeting new mem- 
bers. 

November—Prospective members were 
invited join Kappa Delta tea held 
November 24th. 

December 


Christmas was observed 
candle light breakfast with group singing 
carols, 

January—On January our formal 
initiation was held, followed dinner. 
Guest speakers were Dr. Fred Wilhelms, 


Chairman Education and Psychology 
Departments, San Francisco State College, 
and Dr. Herbert Clish, Superintendent 
San Francisco Public Schools. Dr. Wil- 
helms spoke about “comers” education— 
the leaders be—advising that Kadelpians 
Clish addressed 
the group about the role 


were these 
the student 
teacher and the student teaching situation. 
also spoke about education, 
encouraging graduate study and anticipat- 
ing advancement the field education 
Kadelpians. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 
Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, 


the first meeting the school year, 
1952-1953, Dr. Bernard Boelen, instruc- 
tor St. Mary’s College, gave address 
the Philosophy Knowledge. spoke 
the contrasts between idealistic concepts 
and realistic concepts. One his main con- 
tentions was that “Reality individual; 
idealistic concepts are universal.” Another 
was that, person objective there 
difference between the concepts 
mind and reality.” 

This American People Gerald John- 
son was reviewed Miss Catherine Cava- 
nagh, reference librarian the Winona 
Free Public Library, the next meeting 
the chapter. She emphasized especially the 
following points made Mr. Johnson: 
America only the people have power say 
what the law be, and that America’s 
hope for survival lies the fact that the 
only nation ever founded insure life, 
liberty, and the pursuit happiness. 

The importance music the curricu- 
lum was brought home members 
Gamma Tau chapter the January meet- 
ing when the speaker was Milton Daven- 
port, orchestra director the Winona 
Senior High School. Mr. Davenport stated, 


appreciation denotes well trained, 
happy human being and well-balanced 
member the community. Music apprecia- 
tion good for the individual when de- 
tion. also develops emotional stability. 
The future music your hands.” 

February, Miss Marion Davis, in- 
structor foreign languages here the 
college, spoke her stay Costa Rica five 
years ago. She was resident there for 
year and liked well enough express 
desire stay there the rest her life. She 
spoke warmly the people and their cus- 
toms, 

Also February, the annual Kappa 
Delta tea was held recognizing freshman 
and sophomore honor students. This was 
the third tea three years and established 
the event annual affair. 
honored were freshmen and sophomores 
the fall quarter honor roll. Others invited 
attend were the faculty 
members Gamma Tau chapter. 

Mrs. Daniel Hoyt, wife instructor 
the college laboratory school, and native 
Belgium, spoke the chapter March. 
She reviewed the industries Belgium, the 
system government, and the educational 
system. the educational system she said, 
system not practical one. The first 
aim education produce scholar, not 
prepare person for living.” addition 
she displayed fine linen, laces, and pewter 
made Belgium and snapshots the 
country. 

Members Kappa Delta furnished 
the program for our April meeting. Each 
officer prepared short talk particular 
phase the organization by-laws the 
Also this meeting delegates 
the national convocation gave their reports 
the convocation. 

The final meeting was combination ini- 
tiation new members, installation new 
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officers, and banquet local hotel. This 


was held May. 


CHAPTER 
Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

September 16, 1952—Business Meet- 
ing. 204, 7:00 P.M. 

October 21, 1952—Little Theatre, 
7:00 P.M. 

November 15, 1952—Fall Initiation. 
“Y” Chapel, 11:30 Luncheon. Mur- 
daugh—Small Dining Room. Miss Edna 
Jones—Speaker, 12:30 P.M. 

meeting December. 

January 20, 1953—Business Meeting, 
Student Union, 7:00 P.M. 

February 17, 1953—Reception for 
honor students. Mr. Clarke, Speaker, Mur- 
daugh, 7:00 P.M. 

March 1953—Book Review—Mrs. 
John Ferguson, Little Theatre, 7:00 P.M. 

April 21, Meeting, Stu- 
dent Union, 7:00 P.M. 

May 1953—Formal Spring Initiation, 
Murdaugh, 6:00 Dinner—Mur- 
daugh, 6:30 p.m. Dr. Roy Jones—Speaker. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 


The highlight Delta Beta chapter’s 
1952-53 program was the December 6th 
meeting the Regional Conference 
Kappa Delta Pi. This meeting brought the 
representatives this area’s Chapters and 
the leaders the national office Kappa 
Delta together for period sharing 
and growth. this meeting the members 
our chapter and the delegates had 
opportunity hear Dr. Victor Noll, Ex- 
ecutive Second Vice-President; Dr. Wil- 
liam McKinley Robinson, Past Executive 
President; Richard Neiheisel, Student Rep- 
resentative; Dr. Williams, Execu- 


tive Secretary-Treasurer, and Editor; Dr. 
Frank Wright, Executive President; 
George Bowman, President Kent State 
University; and Allen King, Director 
Social Studies, Cleveland Public Schools. 

Our regular program for the year in- 
cludes election new members the fall 
and winter, followed pledge meeting 
and initiation banquet. Our speakers for 
the initiation banquets were Dr. Harold 
Fawcett, Dean Ohio State University’s 
College Education and Dr. Victor Noll, 
Professor Education, Michigan State 
College. The first initiation banquet was 
held “College Education Day” 
November. The superintendents the area 
were present for the activities this day. 

Our pledge meetings are always followed 
pledge panel. group university 
professors investigates the background 
the new pledges. The questions asked 
often ante-date the professors themselves. 
This panel has become favorite part 
our pledging program. 

Plans for the spring included faculty 
party March, party for high ranking 
seniors the state scholarship tests who are 
interested teaching, and the annual schol- 
arship tea honor all students with cumu- 
lative point average 3.5 better 
Kent State University. The latter part 
our program held Scholarship Day. 
The party for high school seniors was first 
adopted last spring. The results this 
initial effort were favorable that the 
morning reception and tour campus fa- 
cilities will continued annual event. 

The feature meeting the spring was 
our annual picnic. this meeting officers 
for the coming year were elected. 

During the past summer, the Delta 
Beta chapter brought three guest speakers 
the campus for special pledge meetings 
and initiation banquets. July, Dr. Mabel 
Riedinger, associate professor education, 
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University Akron, and member the 
Akron board education, spoke on, 
School Board Member Looks the Pub- 
lic Mrs. Lillian Crecraft, Depart- 
ment Army Office Special Service 
Germany, spoke August Mr. Paul 
Holcomb, Co-ordinator Special Services 
the Public Schools, Bedford, Ohio, pre- 
sented talk “The Role the School 
Psychologist,” the August initiation. 

October P.M., 
Back Kappa Delta Pi,” Elec- 
tion New 

Opening 
Panel Discussion: “Student Teachers Look 
Student Teaching.” panel student 
teachers the University School. 

October 23, 1952—7:00-9:00 P.M., 
Pledge Service. Pledge Panel. 

November 12, 1952—Morning, “Col- 
lege Education Day.” Convocation: 
Lawrence Derthick, President AASA 
and Superintendent Schools, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Afternoon, Superintendents’ Continuing 
Workshop. 

Evening, Delta Beta chapter and Initia- 
tion Service and Banquet. 

December P.M., 
Regional Conference Kappa Delta 
Student Union, Kent State University. 

January 15, 
Election New Members—New Business. 
Panel Discussion: “Fifth and Sixth Graders 
Look Student Teachers.” panel fifth 
and sixth graders from the University 
School. 

February 
Pledge Service and Pledge Panel. Election 
President. 

March 1953—7:30-9:00 P.M., Fac- 
ulty Party. 

April P.M., Initia- 
tion Service and Banquet. 


6:30-9:00, Speaker: Dr. Victor Noll, 


Vice-President, Kappa Delta Pi, Professor 
Education, Michigan State College. 

April, 1953—9:00-12:00, Party for the 
high ranking seniors state scholarship 
tests who are interested teaching. 

May P.M., Picnic. 
Election Officers. 

May 27, P.M., Schol- 
arship Tea. 


THETA CHAPTER 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 


“The Personal-Social Development 
Young Teachers Through”: 

October 18—Appreciation Interna- 
tional Relations. 

November 1—Initiation and Barbecue. 

November 15—Appreciation the Eng- 
lish Language. 

December 13—Christmas Social. 

January 11—Appreciation Music. 

February 14—Appreciation Dance. 

“Professional Problems Beginning 
Teachers”: 

February and Applica- 
tions. 

March 6—Young Teachers’ Relation 
the Administration. 

March 20—Convocation Report. 

April and Barbecue. 

April One’s Place New 
Community, Election Officers. 

May Officers. 


SIGMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


October—Business meeting. 
service. Speaker: 
Miss Grace Wible, faculty member, 
Visit Scotland.” 
December—Christmas dinner. 
January—Panel 


Ready for Student Teaching.” 


“Getting 
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February—Talk German exchange 
student, 

March—Program faculty advisors. 

April—Election officers. Speaker: Dr. 
Zimmerli, faculty member, 
Mexico.” 

May—Installation service. Spring dinner. 
Speaker announced. 


CHAPTER 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Kalb, 


“Education Around the World” the 
theme for the 1952-1953 programs 
Delta Epsilon chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
located the campus the Northern 
linois State Teachers College, Kalb, 
Illinois. 

The chapter has carried out this theme 
having various speakers discuss educa- 
tion different parts the world. During 
National Education Week, posters were 
put up, discussions were held, and newspa- 
per articles were printed the various as- 
pects the topic. radio program further 
emphasized the need for understanding 
and education around the world. The ac- 
tivities the week were climaxed 
talk Mrs. May Westbrook, assistant 
professor the home economics department 
the campus. Mrs. Westbrook spoke 
“Children Today’s World.” was 
based the study she did Europe 
family living. 

December, Miss Margaret Fyfe, 
exchange teacher from Scotland, spoke 
the members the group about her home- 
land and the educational system there. She 
pointed out many interesting differences be- 
tween the two systems, 

the Annual Alumni Breakfast, held 
October, Dr. Kenneth Wilson, new 
member the speech department the 
campus, spoke about the responsibility 


the classroom teacher the child with 
speech handicap. presented many fine 
ideas how the regular classroom teacher 
could help the child with such difficulty. 

This highlights some the activities 
that our chapter has participated during 
the first semester. The schedule for the 
second semester was follows: 

February: Pledging. 

March: Initiation and Talk Mr. 
Jesson Education England. 

April: Dr. Kent Education 
Czechoslovakia. 

May: The annual picnic. 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College, 
hitewater, Wisconsin 

The Delta chapter Kappa Delta 
the Wisconsin State College campus 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, started off the 
1952-53 year with eleven active members. 
They were: Nanci Moldenhauer, Presi- 
dent; Carol Krause, Vice-President; Lois 
Hansen, Secretary; Joan Bear, Treasurer 
and Donna Dierkling, Historian; Sylvia 
Olson, David Vignali, 
Mary Meythaler, Benedict Novak, and 
Nancy Weist. Our advisor Mr. Reuben 
Klumb. 

December 1952, our initiation 
banquet for new members was held the 
Green Shutters Whitewater. The initi- 
ates were Helen Brodman, Edward Cole- 
man, Donald Forbes, Donald Franke, Lois 
Goth, Helen Howe, Eugene Mahoney, 
Thomas Nicholson, Muriel Rayeske, Allen 
Reich, Susan Schmerse, Louise 
Carol Thorson, and Carol Ward. 

for our other plans for the year, 
had our annual tea honor prospective 
members the spring. The group also 
sponsors dinner May farewell ges- 
ture the graduating seniors. 
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CHAPTER 


Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg, Washington 


Meetings are held the first and third 
Wednesday evenings each month. 

October—Business Meetings. 

November—Pledging Ceremony. Dr. 
Anshutz, speaker “Poetry and Adver- 
Thaker, exchange stu- 
dent from India, speaker 
India.” 

December—Initiation 
the home our advisor, Dr. Loretta 
Miller. 

January—Business meetings. 

February—Reports the Laureate 
Chapter members last group initiates. 
Pledging Ceremony. 

members Delta Omicron chap- 
ter are working project find out- 
standing educational practices the Yakima 
Valley. This project quite undertak- 
ing and has been going for some time. 
There has been great deal interest 
shown this project the administrators 
the schools the valley. 


RHO CHAPTER 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 

October meeting; Dr. 
George Gens, Director Handicapped 
Curriculum, speaker, “Speech Correction 
the School 

October 28—Business meeting for pur- 
pose presenting candidates for member- 
ship. 

December 5—Initiation Ceremony; Dr. 
Payne, New York University, speaker, 
“The Fraternity Teachers.” Musical 
program followed. 

December 17—Business meeting 
discuss and plan for proposed “First year 


Teachers’ Conference.” 


CHAPTER 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


The first business meeting the year 
Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green State 
University, was called order the evening 
October 15, 1952, Albert Dykes, 
president. There was panel discussion en- 
titled “Present Day Criticism Educa- 
tion.” Members this panel were Dr. 
Florence Williamson, professor edu- 
cation, and the following students: Erline 
Reynolds, Carol Charles, Helen Jaskulsky, 
and June Emery. The panel topic was 
discussed from the viewpoint the school 
administrator and public opinion, using 
examples from the recent Pasadena case. 

the second meeting the year, No- 
vember 12, there was another panel discus- 
sion entitled “Consolidation School Sys- 
tems.” Dr. Prout, president emeritus 
Bowling Green State University, presided 
this meeting and, usual, gave very 
interesting speech. 

Initiation approximately fifty new 
members was held December Fol- 
lowing the initiation banquet was held 
the Commons Dining Hall. Dr. George 
Lackland spoke the initiates about “En- 
joying Life.” 

Delta Phi’s calendar for the remainder 
the year follows: February 11, 
panel discussion about off-campus student 
teaching; March 11, Mrs. Sarah Cald- 
well, who the president the National 
Education Association, will speak the 
local chapter and the members the 
teacher organizations from the adjoining 
cities and counties; April 12, honor stu- 
dents the College Education were invi- 
ted the annual Honors Tea; April 18, 
campus program sponsored Delta Phi 
for the Alpha field chapter Phi Delta 
Kappa; May formal initiation and ban- 
quet. 
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Beta CHAPTER 


Tulane New Orleans, 
“Education Towards World Unity” 
Lecture Series 
Room 200, Gibson Hall, Tulane University 


Guest Speakers 
Honorable Shelby Jackson, Superin- 


tendent Education, State Louisiana, 
Thursday, spoke November 13, 1952, 
4:30 P.M. 

Doctor George Deer, Louisiana State 
University, Wednesday, January 14, 1953. 
7:30 

Reverend Doyle, Loyola Univer- 
sity, spoke Tuesday, March 1953, 7:30 
P.M. 

Doctor Pattie Dowell, Mississippi South- 
ern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, was 
the speaker Monday, April 13, 
4:30 P.M. 

Events 


Courtesy Room, co-sponsored with Zeta 
Hotel, November 21, 22, 23. For visiting 
Kappa Delta members the Louisiana 
Education Association Convention. 


Dinner Meetings 


Bruff Commons, Tulane University. Ini- 
tiation New Members Thursday, Febru- 
ary 26, 1953, 6:30 Guest Speaker, 
Reverend Whelan, Loyola Univ. In- 
stallation Officers, Thursday, May 14, 
1953, 6:30 P.M. 


Meetings 


Student Center, Tulane University, Ré- 
sumé Year’s Activities, Thursday, De- 
cember 11, 1952. Membership Selections, 
Thursday, February 12, 1953. Election 
Officers was held Thursday, April 16, 1953. 

credit for Orleans Parish School teachers. 


ZETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania 

October 1952—Organization meet- 
ing; Appointment committees for activi- 
ties and functions. Approving nominees for 
membership. 

November 12, 1952—Pledging cere- 
mony. 

December 10, 1952—Xmas dinner and 
initiation. 

January 14, meeting because 
semester examinations. 

February 11, 1953—Program and din- 
ner for Freshmen the Dean’s List. 

Regional City. 

April 1953—Approving nominees for 
membership. 

May 13, 1953—Installation new 
officers; initiation banquet. 


Kappa CHAPTER 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


Michigan 

Theme for the year: “Education—for 
world point view.” 

October 7—Business Meeting, followed 
get-acquainted program. 

November 4—Business Meeting. Dr. 
Dickson, speaker, Place Religion 
Higher Education.” 

November 18—Pledging Ceremonies. 

December 2—Initiation and Banquet. 
Dr. Victor Noll, Counselor, speaker. 

December 6—Regional Conference, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

January 13—Business Meeting. Dr. 
Lee, speaker, “Education the Far East.” 

February Meeting. Speakers 
announced. 

March Meeting. Social hour 
following. 

April 7—Business Meeting. 

April 21—Pledging Ceremonies. 
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May 5—Initiation and Banquet. Speaker 
announced, 

May 19—Election officers, presenta- 
tion award outstanding senior 
education, 

The business meetings are held 7:00 
and the speakers are scheduled for 
8:00 P.M. The public invited for the 
8:00 P.M. open meetings. 

The award pen-and-pencil set goes 
with exceptional scholastic 
achievement, character, and effort; partici- 
pation extra-class activities; and intention 
enter the education profession. 

present the chapter considering the 
possibility organizing and sponsoring 
Future Teachers America chapter our 
campus. 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


September—The first meeting the 
year was held the home Miss Suther- 
land, chapter advisor. Plans were made for 
the annual Kappa Delta Alumni break- 
fast held October and dis- 
cussed those eligible for entrance into the 
chapter this year. Dean Haas led discus- 
sion qualifications for membership 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

October—The was 
held October The regular meeting 
the chapter was held the home 
Dean Haas. Candidates for entrance into 
the chapter were accepted and plans were 
made for evening pledging ceremony. 
Our program was discussion political 
campaign methods led Hibbard the 
political science department. 

November—In November the pledging 
ceremony candidates was held. Their 
formal initiation took place November 25. 
Our guest speaker was the Reverend 
Charles Melcher who spoke the vision 


the Pilgrims. Those initiated were: 
Charmaine Dupuis, Jean Hoard, Allen 
Larson, Ruby McEathron, Duane Olson, 
Carol Padrutt, John Powers, Jeanne 
Stetzer, Marilyn Stubbe, Norbert Tlachac, 
Richard Whalen. 

December—Our program for the De- 
cember meeting consisted folk tale selec- 
tions four members the college speech 
department. 

January—The January meeting found 
the members the chapter engaged 
discussion the State Department the 
United States. The discussion was led 
Miss Sutherland, chapter advisor and 
member the college history department. 

February—A debate the question 
censorship literature sold the public 
newsstands was held. This question 
currently being discussed Eau Claire and 
was shown there are widely differing 
opinions this subject. 

March—For our March meeting 
were very honored have our guest and 
speaker Florence Stratemeyer, Professor 
Education the Teachers College 
Columbia University. This was joint meet- 
ing with the Future Teachers America 
organization. 

April—The annual Recognition Tea 
was held April honor all students 
the college who earned grades during their 
first semester the year which made them 
eligible for the Dean’s Honor Roll. feel 
this was excellent opportunity empha- 
size the value serious academic work. 

year’s business will con- 
cluded our May meeting with the elec- 
tion officers for the following fall and 
farewell the seniors. 


TAU CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 


Program for the college year 1952-53 


*512y° 
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included discussions with emphasis the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Education—Should Teacher Education 
Liberal Arts Education? (Decem- 
ber). 

Internal The Electoral 
College Scrapped? (January). 

Literature—How Great Influence 
Newspapers Have The Opinions 
Formulated Readers? (February). 

Politics—What Implications, Any, 
The Results The Last National 
Election Hold For The Average Ameri- 
can? (March). 

Foreign Affairs—What Future Has 


Germany? (April). 


CHAPTER 


State University Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 


Our theme for the year has been defi- 
nitely decided upon and “The Teacher 
connection with this theme 
somewhat tentative program 
worked out which includes the following: 

October—Business meeting. Debate— 
“The Teacher and Politics.” 

November—Installation new mem- 
bers. Speaker, Dr. Teach- 
er’s Opportunity Community Recrea- 

December—Christmas party. Informal 
discussion with exchange students cam- 
pus. 

January—Two films related 
theme. 

Others—Speakers topics related 
the theme including the Chief Police 
Cortland and other community leaders. 
Discussion with former members, 
alumni the field. 


now 


OMEGA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


For 1952-1953, the activities include 


annual Founders’ Day Program, presented 
jointly with Epsilon Tau; fall initia- 
tion new members; tutoring service for 
Freshmen; orientation program; 
assisting the spring conferences the 
General Elementary and Industrial Arts 
Divisions; and finally, spring initiation 
new members. Scheduled meetings were 
held once month from October, 1952 
until May, 1953. Tentatively, the monthly 
schedule was follows: 

October 
speaker. 


First meeting the year with 


November—Pledge tea and joint in- 
stallation banquet with Epsilon Tau. 
December—Business meeting followed 
Christmas party. 
January—Business meeting. 
February—Open date. (Speaker 
planned.) Regional Conference Atlantic 
City and report members. 
March—Pledge tea and installation ban- 
quet. General Elementary Conference. 
Arts Conference. 
new officers. 


CHAPTER 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond, Loutsiana 


Regular meetings are held the second 
Thursday each month the Science 
Annex, unless otherwise announced. Re- 
freshments are served the close each 
meeting. 

the September meeting, the program 
for the year was outlined, 
projects for the year were discussed. ‘Those 
selected were: 

recruit for the teaching profes- 
sion high school seniors who are honor stu- 
dents the schools this area. 

present radio program the 
“Southeastern the Air” series. The com- 
mittee charge writing skit which 
retired teacher and beginning teacher 
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exchange views the teaching profession. 


offer the services the organiza- 
tion the President and Dean the Col- 
lege for professional conferences held 
the campus. 

frame the charter. 

The annual tea honoring Freshmen en- 
rolled the College Education took the 
place the regular October meeting. 
was held the Social Room. 

Dr. Clark Barrow, the college’s new 
president and member Kappa Delta Pi, 
was the speaker the November meeting. 
The topic his discussion was: “Some Sug- 
gestions for Happiness and 
Teaching.” Dr. Barrow emphasized the 
ships, chief among them the ability co- 
operate pleasantly. 

Nine new members were pledged De- 
cember, and the framed charter was dis- 
played. The pledge service was followed 
brief social session. 

Initiation services were held January 
the living room the Southeastern High 


School Home Economics Department. Stu- 


dents initiated were: Mrs. Marilyn Kent 
Dees, Mrs. Agnes Overton; Misses Betty 
Doby, Adrienne Pertuit, Nan Pierson 
and Beverly Ross; and Mr. Ivy Turner. 
Faculty initiates were Mrs. 
Mitchell and Miss Eva Nettles. 

The February meeting was devoted 
discussion the ideals and aims Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

For the March program, there was 
review book the field education. 

Formal initiation and election officers 
constituted the April meeting. 

Officers will installed the annual 
banquet held May. 


CHAPTER 
Minot State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota 


October 16—A business meeting was 


held which Kappa Delta members 
decided make the acquisition private 
bulletin board one the projects for the 
year. 

October 29—A short business meeting 
was held which initiates were approved. 

October initiates were 
pledged Kappa Delta ceremonies 
held the Fireplace Room the Student 
Union. 

November 14—The formal initiation 
was followed formal banquet the 
banquet room the Riverside Lodge. Dr. 
Frederick Pistor, the college faculty, 
spoke the subject, and 
Its Effect the Schools the World.” 

December 17—A Christmas social hour 
followed business meeting. Mrs. Roy 
Ladendorf, our chapter counselor, read 
the Christmas story. Marjorie Rae Walder 
led the singing Christmas 

January 15—A business meeting was 
held which brief reports were given 
the progress the various committees. 

February 19—A joint meeting with Phi 
Sigma Pi, educational fraternity, was 
held the Fireplace Room the Stu- 
dent Union. The discussion the meeting 
centered around the theme, 
Education.” 

March—Plans were discussed for the 
pledging and initiation new members. 
Proposed initiates were approved. 

April—Pledging 
monies were followed brief meeting 
and formal banquet. 

May—The final meeting the year 
consisted complete reports the various 
committees. over-all report the year’s 
activities was made the secretary. 


ZETA RHO CHAPTER 
Loyola University the South, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


October—Election officers. 
November—Business meeting. 
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December—Cocktail party. 

January—Meeting honoring officers. 

February—Speaker educational topic. 
Names candidates for initiation sub- 
mitted. 

banquet. 

April—Guest speaker, pledges named. 

May—Banquet. 

June—Pledge ceremony, election offi- 
cers. 

SIGMA CHAPTER 
Valley City State Teachers College, 
City, North Dakota 

July 28—Zeta Sigma chapter initiated 
seven members who had become eligible 
during the summer The counselor, 
Mrs. Opal Wooldridge, explained the plan 
and purposes Kappa Delta and dis- 
cussed the value especially teachers 
membership. Miss Ina Robertson told 
the formation and development the na- 
tional organization. 

October 6—A social and business meet- 
ing which prospective members were 
discussed and the work the year planned. 

January 12—A formal initiation five 
new members. 

Programs for the remainder the year 
consisted talk student who has re- 
cently traveled Norway, discussions 
members important articles THE Epu- 
CATIONAL and spring banquet 
for which speaker will secured pre- 
sent some significant educational problem. 

Meetings were held regularly the second 
Monday each month. 


ZETA UPsILON CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 


Informal Party was given for pro- 
spective members the Zeta Upsilon chap- 
ter, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New 
York. provided friendly introduction 


Kappa Delta principles. Those quali- 
fying and voted upon, were later initiated 
into active membership 
ceremony held December 11, 1952. Dr. 
Ernest Hilton, Acting Dean the College 
was speaker for the event. his speech, 
“Education Our Time,” Dr. Hilton 
stated that Educational leadership task, 
but exciting and dedication one’s life. 

The year’s activities were concluded 
the Annual Spring Banquet. this time, 
president Kent Millspaugh, and counselor, 
Dr. Robert Grennell, installed the new 
officers. The year’s progress will sum- 
marized with the pledge continual 
growth the interests education 

The Zeta Upsilon chapter, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredonia, New York, de- 
signed its 1952-53 program with func- 
tional and vital purpose. The main theme, 
primarily, was help the future teacher 
prepare himself maximum professional 

One way create awareness towards 
betterment, through panels principals 
discussing what they expect 
teacher. And so, definite Program was 
announced follows: “The Beginning 
Teacher”; “Graduate Study”; “Book Re- 
view” recent books the field educa- 
tion (taken from THE 
Book Review section); “Profes- 
sional Organizations for 
flicts Education,” and Panel Discussion. 


ZETA CHAPTER 

University Miami, Miami, Florida 

For our October meeting special recep- 
tion was held for the faculty the School 
Education and alumni members. was 
the first meeting the year and chance 
for old and newer members the 
faculty and chat informally with them. 

November our highlight the se- 
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mester was held, that being lecture 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Dean the School 
Education the University Wiscon- 
sin. Dr. Fowlkes was the guest Dr. Beery 
our School Education, and was 
his way Peru when stopped off 
Miami for short visit. The lecture was 
entitled and Their Preparation,” 
and the audience was composed active 
members our chapter, alumni, faculty 
and the general public, largely teachers and 
practice teachers from Dade County. 

Dr. Fowlkes spent some time the 
subject more and more actual teaching 
practice for undergraduates before they 
receive their degrees. compared the 
internship program young neophyte teach- 
ers with that program used the medical 
profession, which longer, more extensive 
and certainly more thorough. feels that 
more work done out the field, not addi- 
tional credits professional education, 
what young people need more than any 
other thing. 

question period followed during which 
Dr. Fowlkes spent much time answering 
questions put him faculty members 
and students. His sense humor and gen- 
eral easy going manner added 
note the question period. Immediately 
after the lecture Dr. and Mrs. Fowlkes 
boarded Pan-American plane for Peru. 

Our December meeting was set 
Christmas party and square dance for ac- 
tives and faculty, but due the death 
Dr. Bowman Ashe, President the 
University, was cancelled. Dr. Ashe, our 
only president, was for years guiding 
light the University and his foresight and 
ingenuity made small cardboard college 
into thriving University some 10,000 
students. had been ill for several months, 
and finally succumbed December 20. 

Our January meeting was divided into 
two parts. The first week being business 


meeting during which discussed the 
prospective pledges, and brought out any 
additional names. worthy alumni 
members were accepted and was decided 
not pledge faculty member this se- 
mester. The second half was the pledge 
service during which joined our chap- 
ter new pledges including several promi- 
nent local teachers and principals 
worthy students the school educa- 

February 8th was initiation tea for the 
pledges and refreshments were served. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 
Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 


Theme for the year: “Becoming Ac- 
quainted with Kappa Delta Pi.” 

October—Business meeting. 

November—Guest speaker. 

December—Lecturer who spoke 
Japan and showed recent slides taken there. 

January—Plans for the Homecoming 
Open House display were discussed. Teach- 
ers brought examples new teaching 
techniques carried out the schools, and 
demonstration science lesson, abstract art 
lesson, and tachistoscope explanation took 
place our assigned display room. an- 
other meeting, held later the month, 
initiates were discussed and voted upon. 

February—Initiation new members, 
followed social hour. 

March—Annual luncheon banquet, 
featuring guest speaker. 

April—Final business meeting for the 
year. 

May—Spring initiation. 


Era CHAPTER 
Edinboro State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
The Eta Iota chapter, Edinboro State 
Teachers College, began its fall activities 
with alumni reunion held part the 
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Homecoming Day festivities, October 18. 
The 1952 program for the chapter was 
focused upon “Education Other Coun- 
tries.” Mexico, its people and schools, were 
discussed after slides and exhibit 
Mexican handiwork. Miss Edna Shenk 
the Edinboro high school faculty presented 
the program part the pledge party 
October. Miss Ethel Gilmore was the 
speaker the formal initiation banquet 
November 21. Schools some six Euro- 
pean countries formed the basis Miss Gil- 
more’s talk. Those initiated were: Charlotte 
Davis, Emery Dobosh, Anabelle Ellis, 
Marcia Grasberger, Nancy Flath, Norman 
Mouck, Germaine Mourer, Jane Offen- 
send, Alton Skelly, and Rose Trimble. 

Members decided the first meeting 
1953 develop for this year’s theme: 
“Educating the Exceptional Child.” 
our first activity for this year, held tea, 
January 30, which the new student 
teachers had opportunity meet and 
mix socially with their critic teachers. 

Eta Beta chapter Western Washing- 
ton College Education publishes quar- 
terly Newsletter and mails all off- 
campus members. The includes 
news items about various members the 
field, letters from the president and counse- 
lor, brief summaries campus meetings, 
and preview programs come. 

During the annual Homecoming the 
college, Eta Beta chapter sponsors brunch 
for all members Kappa Delta Pi. This 
provides opportunity for the usual home- 
short period given exchange ex- 


Era CHAPTER 
Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


October 22nd—Organizational Meet- 
ing. Place, Pollock House. 


December Meeting. 
Place, Youngstown College. 

New 
Members followed banquet. Place, First 
Christian Church. Speaker, Dr. Paul 
Gauss. 

February 20th—Joint Meeting with 
The Future Teachers America. Place, 
Pollock House. Speaker, Dr. Essig. 

March 20th—Business Meeting. Place, 
Pollock House. 

school seniors have been invited. Place, 
none set. 

May 7th—Spring Banquet. Place, First 
Christian Church. 

May Picnic with ‘The 
Future Teachers America. Place, Slip- 
pery Rock Pavilion. 


NEMAHA ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Nemaha Alumni chapter held its Fall 
Meeting Hilltop House Omaha. Miss 
Lucia Grove and Miss Dorothy Nelson had 
charge the arrangements for both the 
luncheon and the program. Mrs. Ryan, 
teacher the Hattie Monroe Home for 
Convalescent Children, spoke her experi- 
ences the only teacher the school there. 
The school provides group instruction for 
those who are able come the class- 
room and individual work for those who 
are confined their rooms. 

the business meeting committees for 
the year were appointed, Since was de- 
cided continue the newsletter, commit- 
tee composed Ella Mae Hurlburt Lin- 
coln; Agnes Wansing, Denison; Holle 
Bethel, Omaha University, and Emily 
Wilson, Seward, was named. Committee 
members are secure news items about 
their members the area which they 
live and relay them the chairman who 
will serve editor. Feeling that Nebraska 
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should have more than one chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, Nemaha Alumni chapter 
voted create committee investigate 
the possibility interesting other teacher 
training institutions forming chapter. 
this committee were named Frances 
Wood Omaha University and Kathryn 


Hurst and Zola Gardner, both Lincoln. 


The spring meeting was held Council 
Bluffs April. Council Bluffs members 
Agnes Muenster and 
Josephine Meyer assisted the general chair- 
man Hazel Palmer vice-president 
Emily Wilson preparing the program 
for that meeting. 


Conference for First Year Teachers 


New Jersey State Teachers College Newark 
Delta Rho Chapter 
Saturday, February 1953 


REGISTRATION AND COFFEE 


Greetings from Dr. Wilkins and Dr. 
Hale. 

Speakers: Dr. Philip Wardner, Vice- 
President, Commission Teacher Edu- 
cation. “Help for the First Year 
Teacher.” 

Judge Libby Sachar, Judge the Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court, Union 
County, N.J. Topic: Teacher and 
the Delinquent Child.” 


LUNCHEON 


Greetings from Ruth Mayer, 
President New Jersey Department 


Classroom ‘Teachers. 


“The Organization the Adequate 
Program Meet the Individual Needs 
the Class.” 

“The Three R’s—Are They Being 
Neglected?” 

“The Problem Discipline.” 

“Evaluating the Child.” 

“The Handicapped Child Normal 
Group.” 


INFORMAL MEETING 


Report Workshops. 
—RENA PAssACANTANDO 
Historian Recorder 


real sense the future our civilization depends the direction 
education takes, not just the distant future, but the days 


ately ahead. This crisis admittedly world-wide. All nations need re- 


education meet it. 


—President’s Commission Higher Education 
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Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
chapter 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
but 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
$6.50 
Guard Pins 

Single Double 

Letter Letter 

Crown Set $6.50 $11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
Jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 3%; 
Colorado, 2%: lowa, 2%; Kansas, Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 
3%; South Dakota, 2%; Utah, 2%, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from 
time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 
which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Kappa Delta 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
PRAGMATISM AND PEDAGOGY 
THOMAS 


THE NEW PROMETHEUS 
LYMAN BRYSON 


PROGRESS AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
EDGAR KNIGHT 


THE MYSTERY THE MIND’S DESIRE 
JOHN FINLEY 


EDUCATION CAUSE AND SYMPTOM 
EDWARD THORNDIKE 
Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 
HOWARD LANGFORD 
STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING 
WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 


BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 
DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 
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